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Res. 


ch. Background © 


This is a limit}%d investigation of differences in the 
behavior of mothers and fathers with various children in 
the femily. . 


| The contributions of parents to the physique, tempera- 
ment, and intellectual ability of their children have been 


studied fruitfully since the time of Galton. The eftects aa 
of specific personality configurations in 
fathers upon the development of their children heaereuathans 
are objects of investigation. Child-rearing practices of 
parents in different cultural and socioeconomic groups have ae 
been, and continue to be, explored. 
The specification of such general, and diverse, influences | 
on. parent behavior has great interest and impor tance. Yet in 
: mii of this investigation there are present two tacit assump- 
tions which warrant examination. It is taken for granted that 
when individuals reach biological and social maturity their 
ma jor reactive patterns essentially are established. Secondly, 
it often is assumed that such patterns will ‘a expressed i 
‘iaueh the same fashion, regardless of the ‘nature of the situa- 


‘then: With respect to parents, we ‘tend to assume that if we 


knew enough about the physical constitution, about the personal- 
configurations and the social group member shi ps of 


and | fathers » we could then with considerable accuracy 
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now they would behave with atl the ssiacecsas in the home. 

To a certain extent, of course, such an assumption has basic 

validity. It is in attitudes about variability inbehavior 
_by an individual that we seem to make the unwarranted 
assumptions mentioned above. While increasingly alert to 
differences between individuals - we tend to deplore variability 


of behavior by individuals 9 feeling it to detract from the 


generality of relationships found, seeing it as 


only to ‘error! in our statistical manipulations of data. 
There are » however, concurrent-trends calling attention 

to the potential importance of variability of behavior by the 

same individual in different situations. These trends are 


diverse, reflecting a wide variety of opinion and research 


interest. In the psychoanalytic school, Jung (1916) » and . 
later Erikson’ (1953, 1956) » have concerned themselves with 
adulthood personality modification and change, this concern 
receiving impetus from the specifications by cultural 
anthropologists of the stages of the psychobiological life 
cycle in different societies (Benedict, 1934, 1938). 
Psychologists such as Tolmen ‘and Brunswik (1935) have ¢con-_ 
ceptualized the facilitating and limiting aspects of: differ- 
ing envirorments upon “purposive" behavior, objective aspects | 
which delimit and channelize movement in the "life space% 
elaborated by the expectancies of an individual. Frenkel- 
Brunswik (1942) bas shown similar motivations "in depth" to 
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take seemingly opposed "surface" expression. Building on 

the formulations of Sullivan (1953) with respect: to inter- 
personal modes for dealing with intrapsychic conflict, many 
psychiatrists (see Horney, 1939, Mithroe, 1955, Thompson, 1950) 
today. show concern with 7 a dynamics, with variability 


in behavior by the same persons to others in a given situation. 


More recently this kind of interest has teen extended_to 
include the family (Ackerman, 1958, Jackson, 1956). 

Such concern with variability in behavior does not, of 
course, run counter to interest in the discovery of general 
patterns of response. Rather it constitutes an attempt to 
elaborate more fully the nature of such patterns. Obviously 
the mother who delights in encouraging virtuousness in one 
child, ni schieviousness in another, is one and the s ame skins . 
But equally, these are important differences of behavior P | 
certainly for the children, and niost. probably for the ‘mother as. 
well, constituting for her diverse expressions of a similar core 
conflict. We will perhaps proceed more readily ¢o discovery 
of general patterns of response if we recogni ze and accept 
that adulthood personality modifications may occur > and that 
‘paste patterns may show extremely diverse 

This Salty reports the results of a limited tnyeatigation 
into one form of variability in behavior by adults » namely, 
that of parents various ‘children in the home. Rather than 


. following a clinical, single-case approach, we have selected 
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certain subgroups of. vo definable by particular 


objective criteria. In this we follow the suggestions of 


Tolman and Brunswik; it also means that our See: are 


more representative in character. 


We fave chosen our particular subgroups of children — 
because of the existence of a set of findings which show 


impor tant and salient personality characteristics in children 


to be related, among ovner things, to their ordinal position 
and sibling status. A review of these | findings, to which we 


' now turn, inddenton the basis for the main qestion this 


study seeks partially to answer, neneiy, whether there is 
variability in parent behavior to children differing with 
respect to birth order and sibling status. 


Research interest has been strong in possible relation- 


ships between the ordinal position or sibling status an 
individual has in his family and his behavior as a child and 


even extending into adulthood. Receiving its initial impetus 


from the investigations of Galton, this research activity 
rose to a peak in the 1920's and '30's. In 19335 Jones 3 
compiled and evaluated 100 as studios, the figure alone 
indicating research interest in this area. 

Earlier investigations were concerned primarily with 
relationships between behavior — single c characteristics of 
individuals. Generally, they were directed toward discovery 
of differences between boys ‘and girls, firstborns and 
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nonfirstborns, only children and those with ‘siblings. More 


attention has been paid to another ‘single charac- 


teristic: the sex-of siblings. in addition, several investi- - 


gators have examined r Lationships between children's 


behavior and such characteristics taken in combination. They 
have been concerned with behavioral differences between first- 


born boys and firstborn girls, for example, or with personality 
correlates of girls with brothers in contrast to those of 9 


boys with brothers. ‘The following account first summarizes 
findings on behavioral relationships with variables taken 


oe and then those with variables taken in combination. io 


1l.e/ Ordinal position 


There is considerable congruence in the results of studies 
of the behavior of firstborns. This is especially marked 
where young children are considered.. In general ’ firstborns 


are described as "less aggressive, less self-confident, more 


penaittve, seclusive, introverted, passive, abusive, worrisome , 


anxious to escape blame" (Mus sen & Conger, 1956) Summarizing 
teachers! of 5-year-olds, (1955) speaks of first- 


‘porns as “more intense, anxious, on\the defensive and concerned | 
about status." Dean (1947) reports that mothers describe 
their firstborns as "nore, excitable, fearful, sensitive P less 


demonstrative of: affection, and less effective in ‘bnit-detenes," 


the children here all being under 7 years. of age. Sears (19525 
studying the play of S-year-olds, asserts that: "the older 
sibling is less aia aggressive than a younger child or 
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an only child." 


other family positions. | 


birth order. 


~ elementary school children in respect to IQ, academic achieve- 


on all variables measured (the effects) are to all practical i 


Gewirtz (1948) also finds that the fréquency 


— 


of aggressive responses in nursery school children is less 


among firstborns than among either younger or only children. 


This picture of firstborns as tense, anxious and lacking in 


confidence is elaborated in studies which indicate that such 


children develop forms of problem behavior which themselves 
are characteristic in nature and in social outcomes, Thus, 
the 18-year longi tudinal study of the Institute of Human 


Development (Macfarlane », et al, 195h) indicates that first- 


borns not only have a ureantes frequency of problem behaviors, ,2 


_ put that these are of a kind which indicate the presence of 
tension and withdrawal in boys and both acting out and with- 


drawn behavior in girls. Additional confirmation of the 
greater inciderice of at least certain forms of problem 
behavior in firsts is seen in those studies which have 
demonstrated that such children are found in attendance at 


a! 


child guidance clinics more ee than children in 


Such results, however, have not always been confirmed. 
Mussen (ibid) points to the fact that differences are often as 
small and there is much overlap between groups defined by ane a 


Damrin (1949) , studying characteristics of 


ment, and a variety of social and personal adjus tment mESOWES, : 
states that “in respect to... position in the family... 
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purposes’so slight as to be considered negligible." Numerous 


investigators have attempted, with small success, to show 


2 differences on various personality measures between groups 


ae _ divided by ordinal position. Furthermore, some studies 

indicate that by ‘eeidbgn-see, some earlier trends are reversed, 
Thus, Stagner and Katzoff (1936), and Hayes (1938), using the 
Bernreuter adjustaent inventory, found that the admittedly 

| | slight differences appearing were in the direction or describ- 

ae Boe ing firstborns as less neurotic, more self-sufficient, more 

dominant than younger siblings. On the other hand,, Galton 

(1874) , and later Cattell (1927) and Terman (1925) have 

pointed to the greater proportion of firsts among eminent. 

ins iat science; while Lees (in P. suds 1951), in a study of 


| | Welsh miners, has suggested that where a younger brother 
ee ee leaves the mines to advance in educational and occupational 
| status P the pressure to emulate him is much greater on the 
| ae “ ‘firstborn than if it is the first who has been upwardly-mobile. 
Some of these tvcrepanetes may result from failure to | ) 
take account of factors such as sex of the firstborn and the 
: sex of his siblings. This will be discussed further below. 
: However, it should be noted here that agreement seems highest 
where behavior is observéd directly, either in nursery school 
settings, or by teachers at ages. It is primarily 
"where testing instruments are utilized that contradictory 
results appear. This is true particularly where the instrument | 


is the Bernreuter, which, as later research has indicated, 
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relies too heavily on face validity of items. A fact, 


‘assessment of neuroticism has been improved when scoring 


(of Bernreuter items has been revised. - That other behavioral 


indices, such occupational choice with 4 
adult age-group, seem to corroborate the. findings with young * 
children lends weight to this contention. Occupational 
striving seems to mirror the picture of firstborns as 
"concerned with status," anxious and tense. Upward mobility 


may be a mode for handling the problems created by lack of 


aggressiveness in childhood, and is a likely outcome of the 


greater internalization and personal withdrawal of firstborn 


children. Socially acceptable striving and achievement may 


logically be expected in -the "dethroned" first child described 
by Adler (1928). 


<. 


Thus, while it must be acknowledged that results are not 
uniform or always striking 9 they do indicate WOAs, generally, — 


firstborns are more intense, ees invervialisine, and more 


See seneernes with status than their younger siblings. 


2e or absence of siblings 


. | Studies comparing characteristics of only children with 
~ those who haveisiblings show less uniformity than those, deal- 
ing with relationships to ordinal position. Mussen (ibid) 
reports that most studies do agree that only children are 
self-confident aggressive and gregarious than their 
ie peers . . « (that they are) more likely to show initiative, 
o.ce originality and conformity . .. are more fond of physical 


| a ee demonstration of affection, and are more excitable, flighty 
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and nervous." However, concerning other aspects of the | 
social end personal adjustment of only children, results are 


contradictory. Some investigators have claimed to show 


eae that only children do better socially; others have asserted 


| e's this is not so. Some studies seem to show that only 
i children are ‘superior in academic ‘achievement, , while others 
‘fail to establish this. Various investigators assert a 
greater. ineidenes health, and of nervous disorders, | 
in only children; but again these findings have been challenged. 


One possible cause for these discrepancies is pointed to by 


Stott (1939) who has shown that differences in personal adjust- 
ment “wash out" in rural settings, it being only in urban 
centers that the superior "personal adjustment, independence 
and responsibility" of ‘on lies" appear, While it is of interest 
to note the influence of subeul tural factors here, it must be 

- pecalled that the majority of studie 


that have failed to 
establish differences between only children and ebhare have 
been conducted in urban environments. | 

This somewhat contradictory’ picture suggests that only 
children are differentiated from others in respect to their 
social ease, social techniques. If only children are not 
"more than their peers, they are "less 
if they are not found to be "better socially adjusted," ey. 


are shown to enjoy a higher delinquency. rates The dimension 7 


that seems ‘to run through these firdings is that of success 


or failure by only chilésen in finding a place for themselves 
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types of human behavior divide the sexes. It is beyond the ; . 


within their social group. _ The generally found aggressive- 
ness, gregariousness, tects affectionateness, and 
conformity to which ‘support his general 


impression. - . 3 


3-e Sex of siblings 


Studies of the influence of the sex of siblings upon 


personal and behavioral characteristics have been few. 


Busemann (in Damrin, 1939) first asserted that the presence 
of a brother in the family seemed to be associated with 


‘superior academic achievement , especially in girls. This, 


however, has failed of corroboration, according to Damrin 
(ibid). Sletto (193) has indicated that sex of siblings is 
related to delinquency rates among Chicago children. Ina 
careful study of pairs of siblings, 5S years of age, Koch 

(ibid) has shown that teachers rate children who-have brothers 
as “more competitive » more tenacious, less prone to alibi 

than a child with a sister," These effects were Particularly 
marked for girls. While the findings are as yet minimal » they 


suggest that this mi ght well be a variable of some impor tance 


to childrents personality: 


he Sex of child 


If there is a4 single variable that exerts its influence 
in differentiating personal and social characteristics, it is 
that of the sex of the child. Study after study into manifold 


scope of the present study to in any way review this literature. 


because the influence of the sex of the child is 
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ubiquitous, reference is made here only to. those- studies 

thas habe See concerned also with the study of the other 
characteristics mentioned above, i.e., ordinal position, 
onliness, wed sex of siblings. Thes, in her study of pairs - 
of siblings, including both boys aaa girls, Koch. (ibid) 
describes boys as "more active, showing more anger, mor e prone 
to tease, to quarrel, more insistent on their sights, more 
likely to alibi, to be exhibitionistic, more likely to react 
to frustration, both directly and indirectly." Sears (1951) 
also speaks of the greater frequency of aggressive behavior — 


in play by boys than by girls. Whether due to biological . 


characterigtics, or to conf Sy to cultural or both, 
the general picture that emerges is that my generally are 
more aggressive, show more initiative than girls, who in turn 
are more compliant, affectionate, and tenacious. It is 
apparent that such a statement does little justice to research 
that has been undertaken, but for present wuipenen it merely 
calls to mind what seems to be the essence -or spirit of what 


has been demonstrated. 


5. Various factors combined 


Several investi gators have called attention to the need 
to consider a mui si plicl ty of factors simultaneously in order 
to evaluate relationships with behavior . For example, boys. 
_ generally are described as more agaressive than girls; but 
firstborns » including boys, are found to be 
in other words, it becomes necessary to qualify the description 
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| ie of boys as “aggressive" with some statement about their birth 
order. Sears (ibid), for example, found that in their play, 
S-year-old firstborn boys did not differ from girls in the 


frequency of display of aggressive responses. At \the Ins titate 


of Human Development (ibid), analysis of frequency | avior 


problems indicated that firstborn girls s have more problems 
‘than any other group, especially those “indicating tension 


and withdrawal." Nonfirst girls are characterised by low 
incidence of any form of behavior problems, Firstborn boys 


also are characterized by relatively high incidence of 
difficulty; however, what is most marked for boys is that it As 
is the quality of problem that differentiates first from 


nonfirsts. "First-born boys have more withdrawing and inter- 
_ Malizing patterns; the second-born boys, more overt and 


competitive aggressive patterns." The interaction of sex of aay 


child and birth order seems to affect both incidence and 
quality of behavioral disturbance. The fact that such natin 
fications seem necessary may account, in part, for the failure 
to discover more striking differences between groups divided 
just on ‘the » basis of single variables. 


In spite of the legitimacy of this point, few investigators 


have considered more than one factor at a time. One exception 


‘ss As Koch (ibid), who studied the behavior of 126 pair of 


siblings, ranging in age from 5 to 7. Teachers were asked to 


* rate these children on 58 traits. Koch shows that when both 
the sex and the ordinal position of the child are consi Jeremy 
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it is boys who aiffer’ most, that is, boys who are firstborn 
are more sharply differentiated from boys who are nonfirst- 
born than firstborn girls-from younger girls. First boys | 
are “more protective » devious and revengeful" than younger 
boys, a finding that seems congruent with the resuits reported 
by iiiion on the frequency of aggressive responses in play. 


When the sex of the sibling and ordinal position are both 
considered, Koch finds that a child preceded by a brother, | 
or oné who precedes a sister, is "more popular, more self- 
confident" than a child who precedes a brother or is preceded 

by a sister, Joint consideration of the sex of the child and me 


the sex of the siblings shows girls who have brothers and = 
boys with sisters to be particularly high on confidence, 
tenacity, curiosity, cheerfulness, speed of emotional 
recovery to frustration, kindness » and friendliness. The 
general zest of children with a sibling of the enbestts sex 
is most pronounced for girls. Children with siblings of the 
same sex with sisters, or boys are. 
more apprehensive socially. Koch's study indicates that | 
important relationships may be discovered when variables are 


considered in combination. 


in summary , stu ies of children's behavior show first=- 
‘borns, in contrast to nonfirsts, to be more timid, intense, | Pa) 
retiring, concerned with status, a differentiation more 


marked in boys than in girls. Only children (disregarding = 


_$ex) have more problems of sociability, are more confident, 
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conforming, and demonstrative than children with siblings. 
Finally, the presence of a sibling of the opposite sex is ae kl 


associated with a greater sense of security and zest than 

when all the rT in the home are of the same sex, the 
effect being particularly marked for girls. Many of these 
differences appear to be enduring and often extend into 
life, 


| | Such characteristics as timorousness, concern with 


| sociability, security and confidence speak of strong inter- 
: personal influence. More specifically, their presence or 

: | absence in subgroups of children strongly suggests aifferen- 
tial experience with parents. It seems likely indeed that 


mothers and fathers behave differently with these groups of 
children. 

This is not to deny the likely presence of intrinsic 
dilemmas existing in the "life space" of children in such 
subgroupings » Gilemmas which may confront them regardless of 


the behavior of their mothers and fathers. Only children 
- obviously do not encounter the pleasures and strains of 


adjustment demanded by the presence of a sibling. They are 


—  *outnumbered" by the adults in the family, adults who, however, 
may have more time, energy and money to give them tien to ' 
any one child where there are several. It is not surprising, 
then, to ‘find only children about peer 

and. also seeking to conform to adult standards, displaying 


initiative and origihality. Children with brothers or 


, Sisters may not receive the kind of intense stimmlation 
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available to the only child; ona may in Sonsequence show 
less initiative. On the other hand, the experience of 
prrerreaen to siblings may well ‘increase their social ease 
and confidence. 

| The firstborn child is continually confronted by new 
situations, he has no he of an older sibling » no "model"; 
and acquisition of 'identity' is especially difficult (Koch, 
1955). It is made more aifficult, pertisps, because he, of 
all the children, loses the unique status of only child, and . 
is peculiarly vulnerable, then, to sibling pressures and 
‘rivalry (Adler, 1928). Lacking the example of a sibling, fe 
he may turn to particular conformity to adult standards; this 
combined with the preferential treatment he may feel his : 
siblings +o receive may well make him more timorous, anxious 
and passive than they. A younger child, on.the other hand, : 
does have the example of an older sibling, does have a 
"model" to follow, and hence, may more readily be confident 
and certain. ‘He may also envy the opportunities of his older 
sibling and, in consequence, be particularly aggressive and ) 
competitive, 


Where the jd aren in the home are all boys or all girls, 


| opportuni ties obviously are not readily available for intimate, 

family reiationships with a child of the opposite gex. 
Instead, the. danger of rivalry and competition with siblings | 

may be strong, and differentiation of sex roles difficult | | 


~ 


(Koch, ibid). These alone could be > strong contributing factors 
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for the relative lack of cheerfulnes ss and zest of such 


children. In contrast, ba social experience possible where 


there are children of each sex, the greater ease of sex role 
differentiation, accompanied by less intense sibling nee 
could easily engender spontaneity and conf idence. 

However, many of these dilemmas, and perhaps others, 
exist for parents in their interaction with such subgroups 
of children. Parents, too, have no "model" as they deal 
with their firstborn; they have less opportunity for 
compart sons when they have but one child and shiny 
Sect problems of favoritism and sex appropriate expression 
when all children are of the same sex. It would be surprising, 
indeed, if parents did not respond to such dilemmas differen- 
tially; certainly, once their children show their character- 
istic responses, the parents in turn may be expected to react 
accordingly. | | 

Yet little research has been conducted into the soiei~ 
bility that parents do behave differently to children with 


| respect to their ordinal position and sibling status. There 


are obvious difficulties in the way of such investigation; 


some of these, as we shall see, confront this study. We 
describe now the three studies that have been reported. 


Studies of _parental behavior 


ae Several investigators have noted that more firstborn | 
children are found in guidance clinics than might be expected 
by chance. — Orbison (195) has studied features of the parent- 
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child relationship that might be responsible. She compared 


25 cases where an oldest (but not an only) child was attend- 


ing a guidance clinic with 25 cases where a middle (nonfirst- 


born) child was the patient. Her findings, based on clinical 


evaluations of children and of parents (also seen for treat- 


ment) were: 


1) The oldest children had “more serious problems" 
than the middle children. 

2} The oldest children were “more foniees* than 
middle children, 

3) Parent-child relations were “unfavorable" more 
frequently if the patient were an oldest child than 
if he were a middle child. 

lh) Parents of patients who were oldest children mentioned 
unfavorable own-family experiences more often than 
parents of patients who were middle children. | 

5) The marital adjustment of parents of patients who were 


oldest children was poorer than that of -sichteunoes who 
were middle children. 


Orbison's concerns were primarily with the sources in 


parents, and the outcomes for both parents and Llaren, a oP 


differential parent behavior toward first and middle children. 


In this the study is suggestive, indicating, in her words, that 


"the arrival of the first child presents to the parents a 
situation which tends to exaggerate their own early family 


conflicts", conflicts which apparently contribute to the 


common early marital stPain, but which partially through 


experience with the first child, \become resolved so that 


greater ease is experienced by the two parents with the younger 
children. However, it is not Orbison's specific aim to report 
the differences in parent behavior which express the intra- 


psychic transformations concurrent with or 
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| which result in the differential behavior pis Sik of first 
and middle children. —_ 


B. Krout (1939) reports the findings of an investigation 
of relationships between parental behavior and the ordinal 
position of children. His sample consists of 1093 cases, 

648 males and kh5S females, primarily college students, with 
,a modal age of 19. The subjects were asked to check 2h 


statements about relationships in their homes. as they were 


growing up. Examples of these are: "My mother was especially 
influential in our home"; "I was often disciplined by my 
father." With these retrospective reports, Krout describes 


) parental behavior in three areas: favoritism, rejection, and 


discipline. He classified his subjects into 26 “ordinal 
positions it 13 for each sex, taking into account birth order 
(oldest, middle, youngest), presence or absence of siblings 
(only or not), a tie of siblings preceding or following 
subject. The relevant findings by this retrospective_method 
were: | | 


1) «Children favored by » but rejected by fathers 
- are first boys, only boys, and first girls, 

2) Children rejected by mothers but favored by seet| || 
include two classes of nonfirstborn girls (girls | 
preceded by a sister and girls preceded by a broth rr). lel 

3) Children who are equally favored by both parents 
include only girls. ae | 

4) Children rejected by both parents include three 
classes of nonfirst-born girls (younger of two girls; 
middle of three girls; girl between boy and girl). 

5S) Parents are likely to discipline children of their 
own sex, except younger children who are preceded | 

by an opposite sex sibling. 

6) Both of the parents of only children are likely to : g 
be "low" on discipline. 
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Krout feels that his findings indicate the . presence 
of heterosexual bias and emotional division of labor between 
the parents. Each parent disciplines children of his sex; 
if one is closely attached to a child, the other is likely to 
‘be rejecting. Mothers are prone to favor first children; a} 
fathers, nonfirsts. The main exception is the only girl, 
equally favored by both parents. He discusses these results 
in terms of the way that "reactions (to children) vary with 
the amount of harmony that exists between the parents, and 
the degree to which each parent succeeds in projecting his 
or her tensions on the child chosen for this purpose... 


no two children meet the unconscious needs of their parents 
in the same way or to the join extent." His study, he feels, 
shows how complex are factors of ordinal position, sex of 
‘ehila, and sex of siblings (if any) that may influence the 
| of such “unconsei ous needs" in parents. + 
fo point to such complexity has undoubted merit. There 


is real merit, also, in obtaining information about the 


behavior of both parents. ‘But the study also demonstrates 
the difficulties involved when such specifics of ordinal 
position are employed. Twenty-six groups, with three, measures 


on two parents, yield a complex matrix of results; and one 
could wish that these had been organized in a more (or possibly 
much less) meaningful fashion, 

Measures are based on retrospective report. On the seme 


basis that Krout argues that parents may “project™ tension 


} i - unto a given child, so those children, as young adults, may, 
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because of "tensions", report with very poor accuracy on. 


matters concerning the attitudes of their parents to them- 
selves and to their siblings. The study has interest as a 


report of the attitudes and beliefs of 19-year-olds, but cannot 


be taken as a report of how parents actually behave. | 

Ce A third study, by (195), employs 
based on actual observation of behavior, although only of 
mothers. ‘Lasko is concerned primarily with differences in 
maternal behavior toward first and second children, Her study 
was conducted at the Fels Research Institute, where mothers ) 
were seen once every six months and their sateraehiene with 
children ebscrved and rated. Lasko utilized a sample of ho 
mothers, each interacting with two children, the first and 
the second in the family. Observations continued it the | 
second child was 10 years old. Maternal behavior was rated 
on 21 variables, using the Fels Rating Scales. 
of mothers with first and with second children. Contrary to 
expectation, mothers were not more anxious with. their first 
| children although there may have been greater verbalization 
of anxiety. Cli ld-edering policy and mane genent— were found 
to be consistent from one child to another. However, the 


| following differences were found: 


1) Mothers show more approval to second children than 
to firsts. 


2) Mothers baby second children more than they do firsts. : 


3) @ environment of second children is more stable 
han that of firsts; mothers supply warmth more 
consistently to second children than to firsts,: 


In general, Lasko reports few differences in the behavior 
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Mothers are more permissive with second-children 
than with firsts. 

5) Friction over discipline is greater with firsts 

at all ages. 

6) Where the age difference between the children is 

"gall, the family atmosphere is more "rational," 
"democratic," and "understanding" than where the 
difference is large(more than 3 years). 

7) Where a second child is also the youngest child, he 
encounters more coerciveness and restriction than 
where a second child is followed by a sibling. 

Lasko's careful study has the great merit of utilizing 

- measures based on direct observation of mother-child inter- 
action, and also of observing the same mothers (although 
increasingly older) with different children at comparable 
ages. It points to the importance of the age span between 
children and:of differences in treatment of various “second” 
children (with or without younger siblings) « She has no 
observations on cavtere: and possibly this accounts, in are 
for the paucity of the-results,. 

Of the three relevant studies of parent behavior, it ean 
be geen that only one, Lasko's, actually examines variability 
of parental wi. with different children; the others are 
more concerned with sources and outcomes of such variability, 

either with respect to personality disorder, or in the retro= 
| | fet spective report of young adults. However, the three invéestiga- 


tions, in combina tion with the studies 


Shi laren » Suggest 


‘the uwbility of further study, and also of the lines 


| study might usefully take. They indicate the advisability 


of examining the behavior of both parents toward subgroups 


sex and sibling status as well. These suggestions have been 
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followed in the present limited investigation, which attempts 


to see whether » paralleling the differential characteristics : 
reported in the subgroups Nees children, differences also : 
are found in parent behavior toward them. The next chapter 


outlines the plan of the study. 
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-dmposed by the subsamples and measures. 


Chapter 
Plan of the Study 


This chapter presents 1) a description of the independent 
variables of the study and the nature of ensuing sibaxoupe 
with respect to size and composition; 2), the dependent 
variables, their nature} derivation and reliability; 3) the 
modes of statistical analysis employed; and ) Some general 
problems and limitations of the study, including inberrelation- 
ships found among the dependent variables » restrictions 


1. Independent variables 

Phis study attempts partial answers to the PEsOuIRE 
questions: Do mothers and fathers behave differently with 
only children and ‘others? Where there are several c en, 
do the parents show differences in behavior to peck ie, 
nonfirstborn, to children in all-boy or all-girl families, and 
to those where there are both sexes? 


These subgroups of children are defitied by the independent 


variables of the study, namely, i) the 2 presence | or absence of | 


tit) 


“siblings; 2) ordinal position, which, because groups are small, 
merely differentiates first- from nonfirstborn; 3) sex of 
siblings, if any, which again, because of number of available 


cases, differentiates children with siblings only of their 


own sex from those with at least one opposite, sex sibling. 
The nature of the data is such that comparison of behavior 


to first- and nonfirstborn involves two groups of parents, 


one in which the rated parent behavior was with a firstborn 
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child, the other in which it was with a nonfirste ee a 


In addition, because of the research findings reported 


the preceding chapter, after data on boys and 


girls » each sex is dealt with separately; in this sense, 

there is a fourth independent variable, the sex of the child. 
The children of the group of parents studied were sub jects 

in the Guidance Study, a longitudinal investigation of the 

physical, intellectual and personal development of children, 


conducted at the Institute of Human Development, University 
of California at Berkeley. Subjects for the Guidance Study 
were selected on the basis. of birth registry records for the 


period between January lst, 1928 and June 30, 1929. The 


Guidance Study sample has been described elsewhere (Macfarlane a 


The group. of parents is somewhat higher than Berkeley, 
California, norms (themselves relatively high) with respect to 
sosleacsnente status, education of mothers, and in the propor- 
tion of native-born, white and Protestant (Table 
These parents started their families later and with a longer 


boy 


“interval (between siblings than is true of their now adult 
children. They show a preference for a two-child family 

with a first son, younger daughter; and also for smaller 
ae & altogether if the first child is a girl rather than 


Table 1, Colums 1 and 5) 


Undoubtedly the superior education and socioeconomic 


status of the parents result in large measure from the criteria 
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Table 1 
Socio-actuarial Comparison of 8) Families 
used in Study with other Groups sac? 
Present Guidance Berkeley California and 
\ | Study Study Survey U.S. Figures 
(n=125) (n=05) | 
| = ; 
Yrse of Educ. | ‘U.S.Army figures 
| 1917-18¢ | 
F 12.6 12. 11.9 (officers) 3 
M 1262 - 11.6 (native 
| white draft) | 
Age Birth C. 
F 32.6 32.4, 31.8 31.0 (1928) 
M 29.1 28.9 2769 26.5 (Calif 
| 1928) 3 
Nativity | 
American | 
born 
78% 76% 78% (Berkeley 
89% 86% 82% births ,1928) 
81% | 
Religion 
q Protestant 12% 70% 46% (U.3.1926) 4 
Gatholic 21% 26% 25% 
4 Others 2h 4% 21% 
Race oe | 
q ‘White -~- 96% 96% 92% -(93% (Urban Cal,) 
Non-whi te 8% (91%. (Urban US) > 
i +Familyof every third child born in Berkeley, California 
er between January 1, 1928 and June 30, 1929. 
4 Psychological examining in the United States Army. Nat'l 
m7 Acad. of Sci. Memoirs, 1921, 15, p. 761. 
4  3pirth, stillbirth and infant mortality statistics for the 
Birth Register Areas of the U. S., 1928, pp. 151-152. 
Yunited States Department Commerce? Religious Bodies, 1926. 
5XV Census af the United States, 1930, Vol. 6, pp.6,13,155,181. 
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employed in selecting the 8 families used in this study 


from the original Guidance Study sample of 125 cases 

intensively followed (in contrast to the 125 control cases) > 
Families were included which met the following unambiguous | 

criteria: — 


a. There had been enough contacts with both parents to 


permit evaluation of their behavior. This excluded 19 : 


families who moved away, who terminated, and 8 families 


no longer intact through divorce or death. 
Bon a Both parents were in the home with the jae child 


‘ 


for at least the first six years: of his life: T cutting 

point is arbitrary but respects the formative period in which 
parents play the predominant role. Two familes were excluded 
There were no more four children in the home, | 


A sektine was placed on family size because of research 


findings which indicate marked differences in parental behavior 


in large and small families (Bossard and Sanger, 1952) « Six 
families of more than four children were thus excluded. 
Additionally, two cases were excluded because subgroup one 
placement was equivocal. 
mo | Appendix A lists the number of cases where the intactness 
of the family was disrupted after the study child reached 6 


years of age and also others which for one reason or another >» - 


were atypical. 
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Table 2 shows the numerical composition of subgroups. 
It makes 01 oem the variability that exists with respect to 


number and sex of siblings in subgroups assembled by birth 
_ order or sex of siblings (Colums 3, h, 7 and 8). It also 


‘shows the range of the size of subgroups to be large, 


fies especially for girls (h nonfirsts with sisters only, and 
ee _ 18-nonfirsts with brothers), (Column 8). There are few only 
| children (columns 2 and 6) >» (1h out of 84). 
To detect possible bias, subgroups have been compared 
with régard to a number of ‘variables that might be associated 4 : 


_ with the forms of parent. behavior studied. These variables ’ 
socioactuarial and Pees > and the results of comparisons, 


are listed in Appendix Be 


Greater age at the birth of the child, more reserve and 
in the thir. a poorer marital relation- 
ship with less friendliness and closeness from each spouse, 

differentiated the parents of only children from others. : 

| Few differences on these socioactuarial and pe ‘sonality ag dese 


ss Measures were found among subsemples, of parents with several. 
children. Parents of ftretborns were younger, initially of 
_ lower socioeconomic status, and- early in the Guidance vtec 


were rated as ‘more tense! than parents of nonfirsts. 


Greater irritability and tenseness were found in the mothers » 
poorer social adjustment ana lower energy level in the. fathers 


_ where families were all boys or ‘all girls than in homes with = 


children of each SOX. Mothers with sons only were more. 
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demonstrative of affection than mcthers of boys with sisters. 


In other measured respects there was little differences 
among the subgroups. 

However, what differences there were (and with the 
parents of only children the se seem critical) must be con- 
sidered in any interpretation of findings based on these 


“Sesubsamples. 


well. 


2e Dependent variables 


The dependent variables of the study, are three forms 
of parent behavior, namely, Authority, Affection and Involve- 
ment. For each parent, mother and father, a dichotomous 
(iigh-16") rating has been made, assigning a single value 
for behavior in each of the three areas for an 18-year span 
of parent-child interaction. These dichotomous. ratings 
reflected differences in degree; qualitative and especially 
evaluative (good or bad) judgments were not made. This means 
that each rating of "high" or "low" covered a wide range of 


behavior, not only with respect to degree but to quality as 


The criteria for a rating of “high” for each variable 
have been described by Bronson, Katten and Livson (1959): 
ae Authority: the intent (of parents) to discipline | 


29 


the child; and their implementation of this intent by methods . | 


deemed recognizable and effective for the average child were 


used as criteria for judgment. 


b. Affection: behavioral manifestations (of affection) 
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over time, hinvever:: subtle, which would have been sufficiently 
to be recognizable by a child. 

c. Involvement: “the rating emotional invest- 
ment of the parent in his child--the extent to which: he 
regards the child as an extension of himself and attempts 
to "live through" him. 

Ratings were based on the Sctlided eee inf orma- 
tion: | | 

Intensive interviews were conducted with both parents at 
the outset of the study, and again when the subject reached 
his 17th birthday (10 hours on the average). In the interim, 
mothers were interviewed (3 to 6 hour s) twice a year until 
the child was 8, and subsequently on a yearly basis, Addition-_ 
ally, many mothers and fathers were seen more frequently, at 
their request or at that of the research staff. Interviews 
yielded detailed information concerning parent-child relation- 
ships, ranging from matters of practical management to more 
intangible forms of personal interaction. Beart 

In addition, the study child was seen at intervals of 
six months. At these times, he was interviewed, tested, and 
given physical examinations. School records 
reports, and sociometric data on the child were available. 
In much of this material there was considerable cumulative 
information concerning his ‘parents! behavior toward hime 

A number of interviewers saw the parents and the child, ae 


so that estimates and evaluations were based on the judgments 
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of a number of trained individuals. 


A single rater, thoroughly acquainted with this case 
material » evaluated the behavior of the two parents toward 
the study child. Examining 101 of the most complete Guidance 
Study cases, this rater extracted from each case any material 
that was relevmt te the evaluations. It may be noted that 
judgment of parental behavior was made as independently as 
possible of the child's perceptions of that behavior; separate 
ratings of the child's perceptions of his parents' conduct 
wene made. 

The reliability of the ratings has been evaluated in 


respect to intra-rater and inter-rater agreement. For the 


former, the original rater resexamined 25 cases three years 


efter making the initial evaluations. These cases were drawn — 
rendomly from the total group, and their order was the reverse 
of that in which they wan been studied previously. To assess 
inter-rater reliability, a second rater, less well acquainted 
with the.case material, evaluated the relevant extracts from 


each of another group of 25 cases also drawn randomly and 


studied-in reverse order, 


Table 3 
Parental Behavior Percentage Ratable Percentage Agreement 
Intra-rater inter-rater Intra-rater Inter-rater 
Mother to child 100 95 
Father to child 92 83 
Variables | 
Authority ; 81 65 


83 
Affection 83 70 8 8 2 
Involvement | 89 7 
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As Table 3 shows, agreement was assessed on two bases. ) } 


First, agreement on "ratability" was evaluated. This was 


necessary because there were instances when one or the other 
rater found the information insufficient to warrant the assign- 
ment of a value. Secondly, “percentage agreement" was calcu- 
lated where values were given on each of the two occasions 9 


that is, by the single rater in each evaluation of the same 


case, or by the two raters of the same case. Table 3 shows 
intra-rater and inter-rater agreement to be high, both in 


respect to ratability and on ratings actually The 


somewhat lower values for inter-rater agreement on the 
"ratability" of the three variables results from inclusions 
of. evaluations of the retrospective report by parents of 
their parents! ‘behavior in these areas. Here 


often lacking. However, even here when the two raters do 


assign values, agreement between them is high. 


. The specific concern of this study, then, was the investi- 
| gation of relationships between the independent vari s of 


the sex, ordinal position and sibling status of th jects” 
of the Guidance. Study, and the dichotomous, high-low ratings 
of the Affection and Tnvelvenent by mothers 
and fathers to the study. children. 
Table 4 summarizes the analytical procedures followed in 
the comparisons of subgroups with respect to the ratings of 
parent behavior. It is clear that statistical measures must 


reflect the ordering of data into simple dichotomies. Because 


many subgroups were small, a correction for continuity was 
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Summary of Statistical Evaluations Undertaken in the Comparison 
of Parent Behavior in Any Pair of Subgroups 


(First vs. nonfirst, or first sons vs first daughters,etc.) 


Single ~— 
variables: 


For each 
parent alone. 


Relationships 


among variables: 


Between the 


parents 


On single 


variables 


Between pairs 
of variables, 
for each 
parent, and 
between the 
two parents: 


*F4 gures in parentheses indicate number of evaluations made 


Table 


Within each subgroup | 


Proportion (%) of 
"high" ratings on each 
of the three variables 
(6)* (obtained by 
counting frequencies) 


Significance of the 


difference in the pro- 
portion of "high" 
ratings on each of ~ — 
the 3 variables, 


Measure: McNemar te st 
of difference between 


correlated proportion, 


or exact probability 
from available. | 
tables (3) 


Significance and 
degree of association 
between any two 
variables. 
Measures: Chi-square 
test for correlated 
groups (15) 
Contingency 
coefficient (15) 


‘in comparisons of any pair,of subgroups. 


and girls were combined and anlyzed separately; there were 


120 evaluations of differences. 


@adifferences in the 


different for the two 
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Difference. between 
the two subgroups 


Significance of the 


proportion of "high" 
ratings on each of 
the 3 variables. 


Measures: Chi-square 
test, or determina- 
tion of exact 
probability from . 
Fisher's tables 


Significance of the 
difference in the re- 
lative difference be- 
tween the two parents 
on each of the 3 
variablese 

Measure: chi-square 
test of relative pro- 
portions in two groups 
where ratings are 


parents (3) 


Significance of thé 
difference in the 
degree of association 
between any two 
variables. 


Measure: Wilson chi- 
square test of inter- 
action (15) 


As data on boys 
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employed uniformly. Measures used reflected correlation exist- 


ing between variables, when two forms of behavior by one arene; 

or behavior by the two parents simultaneously, were considered. 
While differences between subgroups, with regard to parent 

behavior, were the main concern of the study, evaluations have 


been made of relationships within subgroups, for their intrin- 


sic interest, and also to facilitate interpretation of differ- 
ences found to exist between subgroups. 
The-two evaluations ifferences between subgroups with 
regard to relationships among variables merit some habaeeki i. 
Subgroups have been compared with respect to the differences on 
each of the 3 vabtabios found te exist between the two parents 
in each of the subgroups under consideration. To evaluate this 
difference between the relative difference between the two 
parents, the data which were cast into 2x 2 contingency tables 
consisted of the frequencies of cases in which the ratings for 


the two parents differed. This is to be understood although, 


for clarity in presentation, all cases (including those in which 


ratings are similar for the two parents), are referred to in 


the report of such findings. a 
: Use of the Wilson test of difference between subgroups | 
‘ with respect to the association between pairs of variables is 


open to question (McNemar, 1959). However, this was the only 
test currently available which permitted comparison of grows 
in regard to the relationship existing between variables, 
over and above diatever differences might be found on each 
variable considered singly. Because there is question about 


the test, particularly when a significant, or sau significant 
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difference is found on one of the two single variables, ‘main 
effects! chi-square values have been calculated si tuiiat a cor- 
rection for continuity. Interpretation of significant differ- 
ences in the degree of association between pairs of variables, 
when there are appreciable differences on single variables, 

has proceeded on the basis that the Wilson test supplies a use- 
ful signpost, although in such instances this may be little 


more than a reformulation of those differences associated with 


the single variables. However, the test does add important 
information when there are no appreciable differences between 
groups on variables taken singly, in such cases indicating 


the presence of ‘interactional! effects. 


In general, in all analyses, acceptable significance levels 


were set at 05,5 but report is made here of larger probability 


values as the study was exploratory and the groups were small. 


4. General Problems of the Study : 
presenting findings, several questions should be 

raised. The study has definite limitations with respect to 

(a) interrelationships found among the dependent variables; 

q | (b) generalizability of findings $ (c) nature of subgamples and 

of the ratings. | 


4 a. found among the dependent variables. 
oe | = has already been shown that, whether due to the nature of 
he variables, or to basic features of intrafamily dynamics, 
interrelationships existed between the six parental 
ratings (Bronson, Mision, and Livson, 1959) Full character- 
3 | | ization of the dependent variables involved description of 


the interrelationships found among them when fac tors of ordinal 
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position and sibling status were not To These 
findings are presented in Figure 1 and Table 5. It can 
be seen that certain of these interrelationships are 
strong. Mothers were more directive than fathers, not only 
when data on boys and girls were combined (73% vs 45%), but 
also when separated by the sex of the child (Figure 1). It 
was usual for a parent to show aslainded anes only if he or she 
was also emotionally close to the child (values for con- 
tingency coefficients range from -.23 to -.5) Table 5). 

These have been discussed elsewhere 
(Bronson, Katten and Livson, 1959) 4 For the purposes of 
this study they must be viewed as circumscribing the 
dependent variables in the sense that when ordinal position 
and sibling status are ignored shots presence militates 
against the possibility of finding differences among them 
when‘ ordinal position and sibling status are considered. 
This means that the number of comparisons reported may inc lude 
some in which it is unreasonable to expect to find ai ffereisns 
between subgroups. However, the total number of comparisons 
4s reported as relationships were not perfect (the highest | 
C value, for example, being .45 out of a maximum possible 


of .71), and, more important, because deviations 
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igure | 


PATTERNS OF PARENTAL AUTHORITY, AFFECTION AND INVOLVEMENT 
(IN PERCENTAGES) 


Percent High | 
fe) Te) 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 
AUTHORITY 
BOYS 
and 
GIRLS AFFECTION 
(N=84) | 
INVOLVEMENT 
AUTHORITY 
BOYS AFFECTION 
(N=41) 


INVOLVEMENT 


AUTHORITY 


GIRLS AFFECTION 


INVOLVEMENT 


4 


aad Significance of percentage difference between the two parents 


Mothers 
(McNemar test of difference between correlated proportions EES 
or exact equivalent when tabled ). 


Fathers 
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Table 


Summary of Significant Relationships among the Behavioral 
Variables of Authority, Affection and 
| in Mothers (M) and Fathers (F) 


> 


Boys and Girls n= 8 


Boys n= 1 
Girls n= 3 

MOTHERS; | 

P 

Affection X Involvement 
Boys and girls 2001 
Boys eOl 

Authority X Affection 
Boys and Girls -.18 
Boys 08 -.26 
Girls 

FATHERS 

Affection X Involvement | 
Boys and Girls | e001 +, 36 
Boys e001 +5 
Girls | oly 

MOTHERS AND FATHERS: | ms 

M Authority X F Authority 
Boys and Girls” 205 
Giris | - 28 

M Affection X F Affection 
Boys and girls Ol, . +.22 
Boys 209 +.26 
Girls - 

M Involvement X F Involvement | 7 
Boys and girls - - 
Girls | 


Maximum value possible for contingency coefficient is .7l. 


**Dif ference in behavior to sons and daughters is found in 
degree of association between M Involvement and F Involve- 


ment (p = 
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and even significant differences were found in respect to 
some among subgroupse Unless such differences were found, 


however, significant relationships among the pairs of 


variables described ve will not be reported even when they 
| were found in subgroups. It is to be assumed that these 


interrelationships were present unless specific reference to 


: deviation or to significant difference is made. Conversely, 


even though significant associations among these pairs of 
variables were not found, this has been taken as a result of 
the reduction of our N, unless a genuine difference of pattern 
among subgroups was found. 


be. Generalizability of Findings. The parents in the 


sample exceeded Berkeley, California, norms (themselves high) 


in respect to age, education, socio-economic status, and in “i 
a i: the proportion of native-born, white and protestant families. 
| In consequence the generalizability of findings was restricted. 


However, the sample is by no means homogeneous with respect to 


these socio-acturial variables; non-white, foreign-born, 

Catholic families were represented* as well as beth extremes 
of the range. | 

The families lived through two periods of social crisis: : 

the depression of the 1930's and the second world war. Their 7 | 

family patterns could well reflect these social dislocations | 

and hence,.differ from those found in periods of greater = 

stability. However, the second section of the Guidance Study 

now in progress suggests that parents today, although living 
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in a different social milieu, often seem to exhibit forms 


of behavior resembling those found in the parents*of the 
sample, when birth order or sibling status of children is 
considered, 

Subgroups of parents made up in accordance with our 


independent variables differed in a number of personality 


and acturial measures. Some of these were to be expected 
(the lower age and socioeconomic status of parents of first- 


borns). Others may have been products of sampling bias 


(the lower energy level and poorer social adjustment of 
fathers, the greater energy and irritability of mothers 
where all children are of the same eis less likely, the 
greater marital strain of parents with only children). Only 


further investigation can determine whether such differences 


arise from chance, or, in fact, typify such groups of parents 


generally. Pending such investigation (in itself of con- 


siderable interest) the generalizability of findings must 


be taken as limited, as the differential behaviors that : > 


were found may have resulted from these personality differences : > 

rather than have been related to our independent variables. | 
Through their children, these parents were participants i 

in a research project which encouraged verbalization of 

thought and feeling about family relationships. In this 

| sense, they encountered experiences which were unusual and 

provocative. Jo the degree that their behavior was influenced 

by this atypical experience, it cannot, presumably, be taken : 


as generally representative. However, participation in the 
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Guidance Study certainly helped many parents to meet more 


easily the kinds of dilemmas which may exist in certain 
parent-child situations. it is possible that such a group 
would show to that extent weaker relationships between 


parental behavior and factors of ordinal position and sibling 


status in children than would bfresent in the general 
population. The problem is difficult, and not new: the | 
intangible effects of investigation upon the study of human 
personality. 
There is hazard, also, in generalizing from findings 
that are based on parental behavior toward one child to 
behavior. with other children in the family. It is possible, 
for example, that the parents of the firstborns differed 
from parents of nonfirst study children not because of their 
children's ordinal position, but possibly because of shifting 


child-rearing practices, 


While statistical : procedures compensate, perhaps even 
over-compensate for the small size of subgroups, the fact 
that some groups contain very few cases (4, 5, 6) cannot but 
raise an important question about the generalizability of 
findings. Certainly in compari sons of proportions or 
percentages, a single case in a small group can tip the 


balance in one direction rather than mother and this factor 


must be kept in mind in inferences made, 


The undue proportion of non-first girls with brothers 
inextricably confounds the respective influences of birth : 


and the sex of siblings when parents! behavior with + 
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was examined. This distribution of girls among subgroups > 
does point to a problem faced by studies of this kind. If, 
as this sample suggests, preferences do exist in respect to 
family composition, then matching procedures which build up 
subgroups of equal size may result in the introduction of | 


important selective biases. A more satisfactory solution 


would be larger samples than this in which numerical 


proportions between subgroups could represent those in the 


general population. 


All of these factors, the socioeconomic level of the 


parents, their social experience, their participation in a& w« 
research project, as well as the more specific features of | q 
possible selective bias in subsample composition and the size _ 
and numerical distribution among subgroups, all place 


restrictions upon possible inferences from findings. 


c, Limitation of Subsamples and Ratings. The third a 


easctind concerns another kind of limitation faced by this’ 
study, namely, those features which militate against the 

discovery of relationships which might, in fact, have been 
present. Some have been mentioned already: the effects of 
participation in the Guidance Study itself; the numerical | . 
disproportion of cases among subgroups ; an ovrtetals most 
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important, the small size of many subsample 
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A second major feature of the study which may have 
prevented the exposure of relationships between Beenie 


behavior and the independent variables lies in the nature’ 


of the dependent variables, the ratings of parental behavior. 
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These single, dichotomous ratings encompassed a wide | 
variety of behavior, not only in degree but in quality as 
well. They could not be responsive to the subtlties which 
4 may differentiate behavior with children in various family 
{ positions, nor to many important temporal shifts in parent= 
L child interaction (Lasko, 195). One of the fathers, for 
1 example » was particularly close to his first child, a daughter, 
i from the time of her birth until some time after the second 
child, also a girl, was born. In succeeding years, however, 
he turned for a time to the younger daughter; still later, 
pack to the first and in fact, continued throughout the 
childhood and adolescence of the subject to turn first to one 
girl and then to the other, alternately favoring each with 
close emotional involvement. The mother, in-the meantime, 
became particularly close to that daughter temporarily 
ae rejected by the father. In a case such as this, extreme but 
* not atypical, a single rating on Involvement can only average 
g a series of extremely important intra-familial shifts. 
Thirdly, in regard to the measures, their dichotomous 
character permits the use of statistical methods which are 
: erude and lacking in power of discrimination. This becomes | 
q critical in view of the interrelationships 
4 sg existing ons dependent variables, for more powerful pro- 
4 cedures than are available would be required to detect 
| differentiations in the se associated with the 
independent veriables. 
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All of these factors, particularly the small size of 
‘many subgroups and the nature of ratings, may well have 
served to prevent the discovery of relationships which 


actually existed. The converse of this, of course, is that 


any relationships found with such smali>subgroups and gross 
measures may be presumed to be powerful indeed. 
In the evaluation of findings, these factors have been 
kept in mind. The number of comparisons made has been 
reported so that the number of significant findings may be 
assessed. In this connection it may be well to reiterate a 
point made previously, that this includes evaluations of 
Uittcesuese in relationships among variables already shown 
to be closely related to one another, which, in a sense, 
unrealistically inflates the number of possible comparisons. 
| Because this study is exploratory, and because of pore 
conviction that relationships must be particulaviy strong 
to overcome the obstacles to their discovery with the sample 
and measures used, what seem to be consistent, though non- 
significant, findings are reported. Their consistency would 
lie either in their relationship to the significant relation- 
ships discovered, or to the results of other investigations. | 
This obviously leaves room for dispute and it is for this 
reason that these nonsignificant findings are presented 
separately. 
| The investigator's aim was to discover whether 
differences exist in parent behavior toward children of 
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differing ordinal position and sibling status. A subsidiary 


aim was to assess any differences found in parent behavior 


in the light of the personality characteristics reported to 


differentiate children. 


In discussing the findings, however, . with respect to 


~ these investigations of children it is fully recognized that 


description of parental contribution to the personality of 
sons and daughters can delineate only a part of the picture 
and further that large inferential leaps must be made from these 
findings to those on children. However, this has been done not 


only to assess the contribution of parents to their children's 


personality, but also because it afforded an opportunity to 
evaluate the congruence of findings with those of other 
research. 

Chapter 3 presents findings on differences in parent 
behavior to only children and to those with siblings. ; : 
Chapter nM compares parental behavior in two subgroups 

where there are several children in the home, nenaly; to 
first- and nonfirstborn. 
| Chapter 5 compares parent behavior to children in all | 


boy or all girl families with that to children in homes with 


‘both sons and daughters. 


Chapter 6 presents tentative findings when both ordinal 


position and the sex of other children in the home were 


considered. 


‘ 
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Chapter 3 
Parent Behavior to Only Children and to Those with Siblings 


_ This chapter attempts to see if parents differ in their 
‘behavior when there is just one child in the family or when 
there are several children. Comparisons were made in respect 
to the dependent variables of parental Authority, Affection 


and Involvement as follows: 


A. Regardless of the sex of the child, where there ; 
were several children (N = 70), and where there was just — 3 
one child (N = 14). q 

B. Comparisons of boys with brothers or sisters (N = 36) 


with only boys (N = 5). 
C. Comparisons of girls with brothers or sisters (N = 3h) 
with only girls (N = 9). 
of only boys with only girls. 
E. Comparisons of boys and girls where each has 
brothers or sisters. 
The data for these comparisons are presented in Figure 2 
and Table 6. It can be seen that no significant relationships 
among variables are reported for parents of only children. 
None was found, partly because of the small number of only 
children, but also because of the frequency distribution in 
cells which made assessment of strict "relationship" 
Figure 7 in the Appendix paniton “actual frequencies for : 
significant relationships. 
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Figure 2 


PATTERNS OF AUTHORITY, AFFECTION AND INVOLVEMENT : 
PARENTS OF ONLY CHILDREN AND OF CHILDREN WITH SIBLINGS 


BOYS 
PARENTS OF ONLY CHILDREN and PARENTS OF CHILDREN WITH SIBLINGS 


Percent High GIRLS Percent High 


80 60 40 20 | 0 20 60 80 = 100 


AUTHORITY 


AFFECTION 


02 


(5 ———> 
INVOLVEMENT 


(N=14) (N70) 


BOYS 


AUTHORITY 


AFFECTION 


INVOLVEMENT 


(N#5) -(N=36) 


GIRLS 


AUTHORITY 


INVOLVEMENT 


| | | 4 Significance of percentage difference between the two parents (Mc Nemar 
| test of difference between correlated proportions or exact equivalent 
when tabled ) 


| y Significance of percentage difference between groups (chi-square test 
| or exact equivalent when tabled ) 
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Table 6 
Summary of Significant Relationships, and of Differences 
in Relationship among the Variables of Authority, 
Affection’and Involvement in Behavior of 
Mothers’ and Fathers to Only and er Children 
(1) | 
Behavior to Only and to Other Children 3 
Several Only Most differentia- | 
Children Children ting form of 
| = Type Several Only 
Comparison p* p* pitt j 
Aff XM Inv. 
Boys aniGirls .001 +.h17 - L-H 6% 36% 
Girls - - 007 L-H 9% 
F Aff x F Inv. | 
Boys adGirls .001 +.)3 - - H-L 7h 36% | 
Girls 02 L-L 66 33% | 
F Auth XF Aff. | 
Girls - - 10 L-H 18% 89% 
M Auth X M Inv. | | 
Boys mdGirls ,08 -.21 ll N 
| 
(2) 2 
Behavior to. Sons and Daughters, when Both have Siblings | 
Most differentia- | 
Sons with Daughters ting orm of 
| Siblings with Sibs Behavior 
4 (N = 36) (N = 3h) Diff Type Sons. Daghters 
M Aff XF Inv. - Oh 3h 003 Lat, 22% 6% | 
F Auth XF Aff. - - 09 H-H ° 29% 
M Auth XM Aff..05 -.32 - - 09 L-L 3% 15% 
F Aff X F Inv. .008 +.2 - tek: 26% 
| 
pnificance of intragroup association: chi-square test, or | 


published ‘tables. 
**Contingency coefficient: maximum possible value 
*##Significance of difference in intragroup association: | Ses 
Wilson test 
(No differences were found between small subgroups of only boys a \ 
and only girls with respect to relationships among variables.) | 
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The Findings | 
\ 


A. Disregarding the Sex of the Child 


Le Differences on Variables - 
In spite of the small number of only children, two 
of six comparisons show a statistically significant difference 
between parent behavior to only children and to others. One 
other comparison reveals a difference which approaches con- 
ventional significance levels. | 
| a. Fathers! Affection 


Fathers show more affection to the only child 
than to others (86% vs 47%; p = .02). | 


b. Mothers! Involvement | | | | 
_.. Mothers show high involvement with the only 
~  ehild more than with other children (79% vs 46%; p = .05). 


More mothers are highly directive with the 
only child than with children where there are more than one 

(93% vs 69%; p = .13). \ 

| fy) 2. Differences among Variables 


Two of three comparisons of differences between the 


two subgroups in respect to the relative proportions of "high" 
ratings for mothers and fathers approach conventional | 
significance levels. It is to be recalled that technically 
the significance values refer only to differences betuben 

the two groups in the oropertions of cases where ratings 


are different for the two parents (i.e., one rated "high", J 
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the other "low"). 
a. Mothers! and Fathers' Authority 


While mothers are more directive than fathers, 
both with the only child and where there are several 
children, there is a difference between the two groups 
(p » .08) in the relative directiveness of the two parents, 
it being greater with the only child (mothers: 93% vs 21% 
for fathers; p = .002) than where there are several children 


(69% vs 50%; p = .07). 
b. Mothers' and Fathers' Affection 


gn, There ie a difterense (p = .06) in the relative 

degree of demonstrativeness shown by mothers and fathers with 

the only child and with others. To the only child » fathers 

are more demonstrative than mothers (86% vs 57%); where 

there are several children it is the mother who, ‘of the two 

parents, is the more likely to show affection (57% vs 7%). 
Two of 15 comparisons of relationships among variables 


show significant differences to exist in behavior toward the 


only child and to others; one additional comparison reveals a 


difference approaching an adequate level of significance. 


ce Mothers! Affection and Involvement 


| ‘It is with the only child that a significant . 
deviation (p = e01) from the generally close tie between 
~demonstrativeness to and emotional closeness with a child f 
was found. Thirty six per cent of mothers of only children 
show high involvement without demonstrating affection, a 
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51 
pattern found with just 6% when there are several children. 
(In 77% of these families mothers are highly affectionate 


and involved, or are neither one; p < .001; C = .7). 
d. Fathers! Affection and Involvement 


It is also with the only child that there is a 
significant deviation (p = .02) from the positive tie between 
fathers' demonstrativeness and involvement. With fathers, 
however, the difference results from the fact that 36% of 

Ve fathers of onlies show affection to, but are not highly 
involved with the child, this pattern being found with just 
7% of fathers with several children. (In 7% of these 
families, fathers show both affection and high involvement, 
or neither one}; p< .001, C = 3) 


e. Mothers' Authority and Involvement 

Directive behavior and emotional involvement by 
the mother show a different relation with the only child and 
with other children (p = ell). Mothers are both highly 
directive and highly involved with 71% of the only children ; 
this pattern is seen in just 26% of mothers with several 
children where, on the contrary, 63% of the mothers are either 
directive or highly involved (for this negative welationsedy 
p = .08, C = -.21). 


B. Only Boys vs Boys with Brothers or Sisters 


The subsample of only boys was too small (N = 5)° to 
permit the emergence of significant differences in parent 
behavior to only boys and to others. Figure 2 and Table 6 
(as well as Figure 6 in the Appendix) show the relationships 
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found among our variables of Authority, Affection and Involve- 


ment in the subgroup of boys with brothers or sisters. 


C. Only Girls vs Girls\with Brothers or Sisters 
| or the smal subsample of only givis (N = 9) 
there ‘are several significant differences in parent behavior 


to only daughters and to others. Some of these merely 


reiterate those differ nées found when data on boys and gir 
were pooled; this is hardl surprising in view of the relative 
size of the two subgroups of only children, boys and girls 

(S vs 9). Im one sense, differences found when boys and girls 
were combined merely reflect differences existing for girls 
alone; however, this is not entirely the case, for a number 
of significant relationships emerged only when data on boys 
and girls were pooled. In other words, even with the small 
subgroup of only boys there were found important similarities 
to parent behavior with only girls (especially with respect 
to mothers' authority and involvement, and fathers! affection) . 


The following are the differences found when parent behavior 
to only daughters and to others were compared: 


~~ 


Differences on Variables | 


One of six comparisons shows a significant 


while two others show near-significant differences in 
G 


‘pehavior to only girls and to others. 


a. Fathers' Authority st 


None of the fathers provides high authority to 
any of the nine only girls; 56% of fathers are directive to 
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when relative directiveness of the two parents was compared, 


among variables is statistically significant; two others 
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daughters with brothers or sisters. The difference is 
significant (p = .01). 
be Fathers! Affection 


Even with our small sample, fathers are seen to 


be more d trative to the only girl than to other daughters 


(896 vs h7%/p=.07), 


ce. Mothers' Involvemen | 
Mothers show more high involvement with the o y 


One of three comparisons shows a near-significant difference 
in behavior to only girls and others in the relative proportion 
of "high" ratings for the two parents. 


ae Mothers' and Fathers' Authority 


It is particularly with the only girl that ~ 
mothers were found to ee more directive than fathers (89% 
vs 00%; p = .008) « Where there were several children, there 
was little difference in the relative directiveness of the | 
two parents to daughters laiiiaaae 65% vs fathers 56%), a 


deviation being found in this subgroup from the parental 


interrelationship on authority with daughters. The difference, 


approaches significance (p = .06). 
One of 15 comparisons of differences in relationship 
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| 
f 
: girl than with daughters having brothers or sisters (89% vs 
| 50%; p =\.09). 
| 2. Differences in Relationships among Variables 


approach conventional levels. 


b. Mothers! Affection and Involvement 


With only girls, as with only children, boys — 
and girls, there was a deviation (p = .07) from the usual 
close positive tie between demonstrativeness and emotional 
involvement. ll% of the mothers of only girls were highly 
involved with, but not demonstrative to the child, a pattern 
eas in just of mothers of daughters with brothers or 

sisters. | 


c. Fathers! Authority and Affection 


fathers of only girls are demonstrative to but/not highly 


directive of the daughter, a pattern found in 18% of the 
fathers of daughters with brothers or sisters. 


d. Mothers! Affection and Fathers' Involvement 


There is a significant difference (p = .02) 
in parent behavior to only and to other girls with respect 
to the relationship between mothers! affection and fathers! 
involvement. ~ This difference resulted primarily from the 
fact that with 33% of the only girls, the mother is neither 
demonstrative nor the father highly involved > & pattern 
found with 6% of the parents of coygnters with brothers 


or sisters. 


r | 
| 
There is a difference (p = .10) in fathers! 
behavior to o girls and other daughters with respect to 
the relation between authority and affection. 89% of 
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D. Only Boys vs Only Girls 


1. Differences jon Variables 


One of six comparisons shows a significance difference 


in parent behavior to only boys and only girls, in spite 


’ 


of the small size of the subsamples. 


a. Fathers' Authority 


Fathers are more directive with the only boy 
than with the only girl. None of the fathers of the nine 
only girls was rated "high" on Authority; three of the five 
fathers of only boys were go rated. The difference is 
significant (p = .05). 


2. Differences in Relationships among Variables 


Subgroups were too small to permit evaluation. | 


E. Boys vs Girls when both have Brothers or Sisters a 
“The only differences found in parent behavior to sons 


and daughters when both have siblings are with r¢spect to 


relationships among variables. 


One of 15 comparisons shows a statistically significant 
q ‘difference in behavior to sons and daughters wit 


siblings 
E ee with respect to relationships found among variables; 


others approach a conventional level of significance. 


ae Mothers' Affection and Fathers' Involvement 

There is a significant difference (p = .03) 
in the circumstances under which mothers show affection and 
fathers show involvement to sons and daughters when both 


have siblings. The major contribution to this difference is 
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found when neither the mother is demonstrative nor the 


father highly involved; this interparental pattern is more 


frequent with sons than with daughters (22% vs 6%) ; . with bi 
daughters, in fact, shave is a negative relationship (p = .Oh), 
so that in 67% either the mother is affectionate, or the 
father highly involved. | : 

be. Fathers' Authority and Affection 


Fathers differ (p = .09) with respect to the 
-  pelationship between their directive and their demonstrative 


behavior to sons and daughters with siblings. They more often : | . 
show both directiveness and demonstrativeness to such 
daughters than to such sons (29% vs 14%). 
anthers. and Affection 
Mothers also differ (p = .09) in behavior to sons 


and daughters with respect to the relationship between directive- 
ness and demonstrativeness, With mothers, however, the 


greatest source for the difference lies in the fact that they 


supply neither directiveness nor affection to daughters more 
often than to sons (15% vs 3%) ° re the sons, in 6% 
ers are either highly directive or highly demonstrative 
0053 C = 
d. Fathers! Affection and Involvement 


e 
4 


| 
It is in behavior with daughters having brothgrs 


or sisters that there was found another deviation in t 
usual close positive tie between affection and involvement. 


Differing from behavior with sons = .10) fathers are more 
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likely to be highly involved with, but not demonstrative 
to such daughters than to such sons (26% vs 11%). 
SUMMARY 


In spite of the small subsample of only children, 
comparison of parent behavior toward these children and 
others has shown several important differences. 

Disregarding the ovx of the child, mothers were found 
to be more highly involved with the only child than with 
others: (79% vs 46%, p = 205) and somewhat more directive of 
the only child (93% vs 69%, p = 13). In consequence, there 
is a difference (p=.11) in the relationship between mothers! 
authori ty and involvement with these two subgroups of 
children, namely, in 71% of only shtlaren, mothers are both 


highly directive and Highly involved, a pattern found with 


26% when there was more than one child, where in 63%, the. 


mother is either directive or highly involved, but not both 


(C = -.21). Fathers are more demonstrative with the only 
child than with others (86% vs 47%, p = .02). With the only 
child a devi chien was found in the behavior of each parent 
from the usual close positive tie between demons t¥etivenses 
and emotional involvement (mothers: p = ,.0l, fathers 

p = .02). In 36% mothers are highly involved with, — 
affectionate to the only child (in contrast to 6% of the 
mothers where there were several children); in 36% also, 
fathers are demonstrative to but not emotionally close to the 


(again, in contrast to 7% when + > is more than 
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one child). 


When interparental relationships were examined a 
difference was found (p = .08) in the relative directiveness 
of the two parents, the mother being relatively more ke 
directive than the father with the only child than with 
others (only: 93% vs 21%; p = 0002; others: 69% vs 50%; 
p= .07). A significant reversal of roles (p = .06) was 
found with respect to demonstrativeness, fathers being more 
demonstrative than mothers to the only child (86% vs 57%) ; 
mothers more than fathers when there are several children 
(57% vs 

With the small subgroup of only boys (N = 5) only one 
comparison shows a significant difference, namely, that 
fathers are more directive of the only boy than of the only 
girl (3 out of 5 boys vs no only girls; p= 905) e 

Comparison of parent behavior to only sivis and others 
showed fathers to be more directive of daughters with 
brothers or sisters than of only girls (56% vs 00%; 

p= 001)» Also with 67% of daughters with brothers or 
sisters, either the mother is demonstrative or the father 
highly involved (C = -,3), little affection from the mother 
in combination with low involvement from the father being 
shown the only girl\ more than other daughters (33% vs 6%). 


Only in relationships among variable} were thare 


appreciable differences in parent behavior to sons and 
daughters when both’had siblings. In contrast to the 6% © 


of daughters experiencing neither. affection from the mother 2 
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ing to see such parents beh 


nor involvement from the father, almost one quarter (22%) 

of sons have this experience with their parents. Each 
parent shows a different relationship between directiveness 
and demonstrativeness with these sons and daughters, fathers 
combining the two more frequently with daughters than with 
sons (29% vs 14%), mothers providing neither one to daughters 
more than to sons (15% vs 3%). Fathers! high involvement ' 
unaccompanied by open affection, was found with daughters 
were ¥han with sons (26% vs 11%). 


Discussion 


Even with the small group of only children, and with 
gross measures, important differences were found in parent 
behavior to the only child and to others, differences that 
conform to the stereotype of the hovering, overprotective 
mother, and the indulgent father of the only child. 

It seems highly probable that these differences in 
parent behavior reflected and expressed the differences 
found in the personality characteristics of the two groups 
of parents. As indicated in Chapter 2, parents who had just 
one child generally were older than other parents. Many had 


this child sufficiently late in life that they could not or 
did not expect to have addi 


nal children. It ot surpris- 


ving as they did; the 
closely wrapped up in the child, the father d 


ther 


strative 
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d (warm. It has been shown /also that the marital adjust- 
aoe a ment of many of these parents of only childre as not good 


(shortly after the birth of the child); the poor marital 

ad Justment undoubtedly was a ziveuis contributing factor in 
the decision to have but one child; equally, it may well 
have played an influential role in she behavior shown by — 
the parents toward the child. thes, a mother might have 
lived “vicariously through the child" (the phrase most. 
commonly underlying the rating of "high" involvement with 
the only child), in part because of her dissatisfaction with 
the marriage, particularly if, as many of these women were, 
she was reserved and undemonstrative, and,hence presumably 
unable to find social intimacy otherwise, even with her 
husband. Similarly, a father may have been affectionate to 
a child because of the emotional dissatisfactions that he 
experienced with his wife. 

But while these initial personality differences (age, 
and poor marital adjustment) may well have constituted 
common causes for the decision to have only one child, 
and for the behavior exhibited wi th that child, there do 
seem to bes features of the one-child family which could well 
reinfores the patterns instigated by these more basic 
factors. | 

Among such features are the uniqueness of the only 
child for his parents, diminishing opportunity for comparison 
of their child with others in an intimate family situation. 


Intense concern and indulgence\ could well be responses to 2 


lack of parental experience with a number of children. 
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Another related feature might be the "firstness" of the 


only child, who is a firstborn without benefit of succeed- | 
ing siblings; as a first born he may satisfy basic needs in 


his parents, but also may arouse anxieties and hopes which 
cannot be tempered by experience with younger children. 


Again, intense concern and overprotection (nonaffectionate 


as it somet¥mes was) could be a reaction to this special 
first born child. 

When there is only one child in a family, it is clear 
that the balance of forces differs appreciably than when 
there are several children. On the one hand, more time, 
money, energy and attention presumably are available to the 

_ ehilds; on the other hand, such a home is more easily adult- 
centered, the child more readily drawn into the vortex of the 
adult relationship. In reaction to the lesser demands upon 


her, the mother way well focus attention on the child, closely 
guiding him; on the other hand, the opportunity for focus on 


adult affairs may contribute to the mother's failure to be 
affectionate at a child's level, and the father's frequent 
 -lack of emotional involvement in the child. 


While the marital relationship may well have played a 


dominant role in the decision to have one child, end: early set 
in motion patterns of parent behavior with the child, it seems 
highly likely that those behavior patterns themselves played 
ean important part in the on-going marital relationship, 

: influencing and expressing its progress < Itis quite possible 
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that not only did the interaction with the child afford — 
Opportunities for satisfaction denied in the marriage, 
also that through the child the parents expressed their 
dissatisfaction with each other. Thus mothers were found to 
be intensely concerned, but not demonstrative; it is quite 
possible that this intense éeneorn was partially hostile, 
expressing anger with self, with the child, and with the 
spouse. Similarly, the fact that a number of fathers were 
indulgent, but not emotionally close » may well have | 
communicated lack of investment, not only with the child, but 
with the entire marital relationship. It is interesting, 
in this connection, that a number of the parents of only 
children separated after the child reached maturity; having 
stayed together "because of the chila", ‘the parents may have 
felt that there was no longer an ostensible reason to continue 
What had proved to be an unsatisfactory relationship. Perhaps P 
too, they had "lost" an avenue for interaction with each 
other. This is suggested by some of the other cases, where, 
after the child left home, the marital relationship improved 
appreciably. It seems particularly likely that the on-going 
marital relationship played a large part in the removal of | 
fathers from directive responsibility for the only girl, 
whether pushed out by their wives, om effected voluntarily 
because of the hazards of being close to the daughter and 
not to the wife, 
Little has been said about parents of several chiléren, 
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; | as the main interest in this investigation was in the 
differentiations among them with respect to the birth order 


and the sex of the siblings. However, the converse of much a 
of what has been said about parents of only children obviously 
applies to parents with more than one child. In general, 
such parents showed greater variability of perhaps, 
simply because there were more children, each evoking 
specific kinds of responses. The parents, too, were younger, 
usually their marital relationship warmer and friendlier, 
mothers showing less reserve and being more affectionate, all 
factors contributing, possibly, to lesser rigidity of conduct 
J with children where there were several. 

Whatever the contributing factors in the parent behaviors 
found to differentiate conduct with only and other children, 
those behaviors show high echeraenes with the personality as 


characteristics reported in the two groups of children. 
Only children are reported as showing originality, - 
initiative, self-confidence, and conformity to adult 


| 
5 


' standards. They often do exceptionally well in school, and 
show intense concern about peer relationships, sometimes 
being very popular. Such characteristics seem likely 
Presultants of intense maternal concern and guidance, 
particularly when set in the context ofa home where undivided 
attention can be available, and where, because of marital 


difficulty or because of age, expectations are focussed on - 


the one child. On the other hand, the it a nervous= le 
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with brothers and sisters, particularly when these parent. 


U 


emotional bond with the mother was~generally not as available 


originality and tnitiative. Moti 


ness, excitability, as well as the quite poor scholastic 


achievement which also is seen (only children apparently 
doing either very well, or very poorly), may well Peflect 
undue attention (with some hostility?), as well as @ poor 
marital situation. Such responses in the child, of course, 
would easily arouse further maternal concern and over 
protectiveness. It is interesting, in view of the demonstra- 
tiveness shown only children by their fathers that these. 
children should especially seek physical demonstration of 
affection. Possibly this is due to learned expectations; 
equally it may be a response to the Pantiy strain, so that 
they seek reassurance in a mode that is familiar. 
Conversely, the parent behaviors found seem likely to 
contribute to the personality characteristics of chi lévek 


behaviors are placed in the "life space" of such children, 
namely, the availability of sibling experience, and the 
probably warmer and friendlier marital relation. 

Maternal attention not only is shared where there are 


several children, guidance may be g, or if provided, 


given without a senjse of emotional closeziess. Closeness of 
to such children ag to the only child, nor demonstrativeness 
from the father. In such a situation, it is not surprising 
to find some children less ao and lacking in | : 


for conformity, 
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popularity, and for the exceptional scholastic achievement 
sometimes seen in an only child would seem to be less 
On the other hand, the availability of sibling 
experience, in a more relaxed atmosphere, may mean that, 


if maternal concern is not as intense, and participation 


-(directive and affective) greater from the father, children 


will be less flighty, nervous or concerned with social 


status, more successful in school than those only children 


who do poorly, and in peer ‘relationships. 
In general, then, impor tent differences were found in 
parent behavior -to only and other children, differences 


which conform to cultural stereotypes, are congruent with 


personality characteristics reported in tdven, and which, 
in the case of the parents of con a likely 
resultants ‘of tes "ite space" of the one-child family 

The differences are sufficiently marked that it may wel 


be that in studies of ‘parent behavior, those with only 


children should be considered separately. 

The next three chapters report findings of parent 
behavior ‘to various subgroups of children, when there were 
more than one in the home. The general interrelationships 


among variables described in this chapter (as well as those 


which we discussed in Chapter 2) limit the differentiations 


which could be found. However, some of these interrelation- 
ships were strengthened, others vitiated, when attention was 
paid to the birth order, and to the sex of other children 
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in the home. As before, it is assumed that such inter- 
relationships were present unless specific reference to 
deviation is made, | : 
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Chapter 
Parent Behavior Toward First- and Nonfirst-born Children 


This chapter attempts to see if parental behavior differs 
wi th first- and nonfirst-born children. Comparisons were made 
tn respect to the dependent variables of parental Authority, 
Affection and Involvement as follows: 

A. Regardless of the sex of the child, where the group 
comparisons were between parental behavior to firstborns 
(N = 29) and that with nonfirstborns (N = 43). 

B. Comparisons of parental behavior toward first-born 


boys AM\= 17) and toward nonfirst boys (N= 22). 


C. 
girls|(N = 12) and no 


Comparisons 


irst-born girls (N = 21). 
- Comparisons of parental behavior toward first-born 


bo and first-born girls. 
boys and nonfirst girls. 

Twenty four evaluations were made in each o five 
sets of comparisons. The data for these comparisons are 
presented in Figure 2, and Table 6. Gell frequencies for 
the relationships reported in the tables are presented in 
Figure 7 in the Appendix. 
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Figure 3 | 
PATTERNS OF PARENTAL AUTHORITY, AFFECTION AND INVOLVEMENT 
(IN PERCENTAGES) FOR FIRST AND NON-FIRST BORN CHILDREN 


PARENTS OF FIRST PARENTS OF NON-FIRST 


BORN CHILDREN BOYS AND GIRLS BORN CHILDREN 
(N=29) Percent High | Percent High (N=41) 
80 60 40 20 0) 0 20 40 60 80 


INVOLVEMENT 
(N#I7) BOYS 


INVOLVEMENT 

(N=I2) GIRLS (N=22) 

| : 
UTH 


“Significance of percentage difference between the two 
parents (McNemar test of difference between correlated 
proportions or exact equivalent when tabled) 


Significance of percentage difference between groups 
(chi-square test or exact equivalent when tabled ) 


NVOLVEMENT 


AUTHORITY 
AFFECTION 
ll | 
(N =19) 
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Table 7 


Summary of Significant Relationships, and of Differences 
in Relationship among the Behavioral Variables of 


Authority, Affection and involvement in the Behavior 
of Mothers and Fathers 


toward 


First and Non-First Born Children 


Firstborn Nonfirst 
T= 29,17 


_ Boys, 12 Girls 22 Girls 


T=43, 19 Boys 
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Most differentiating 


Diff forms of behavior 


Type First Nonfirst 


M Auth XF Auth 


Boys and Girls - - 24 12% 
Boys - - 209 -. 37 206 H=-H 11% 
Girls 209 el2  H-#H 8% 
Minv X F Aff | 
Boys and Girls - - LL 38% 20% 

M Aff Xx F Aff | 

M Aff X F Auth | : 
Girls 

F Auth X F Aff 

Girls 

M Inv X F Auth 


Girls - 


| Pp 
F Auth - (-) 


Nonfirst Sons and Daughters | 


Daugh- | 
Pp Cc Pp Type Sons ters _ 
| — 
MaAuthXMaff - - 00% 18% 


bee of intragroup association,chi-square » or 
tables. 


**contingency coefficient; maximum possible value .7le 
*e*Sionifiance of difference in intragroup association; Wilson 
test. 


ms (Sign in parenthesis indicates direction of intragroup 
association.) 
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Findings 


A. Disregarding the Sex of the Child 
When data were combined for boys and girls, two signi- 


 ficant differences were found in parent behavior to first- 
end nonfirst-born, one being a difference on variables, the 


second a difference in relationship among variables. 


a. Fathers' Authority 
Fathers direction to first- than to 


nonfirstborn (p = 


2. Differences in Relationships amon ng Variables 


Mothers' Authority and Fathers' Authority 


With the firstborn, there is a significant 


deviation (p = .02) from the generally found pattern where just 


one of the two parents is the major authority figure. The 


form of interparental behavior contribu ng most heavily to 
this difference is that where both mother and father are rat 
"high" on /Authority. In 52% of thé firstborn both parents 


are si taneously directive with the child, a pattern found 


with just 12% of parents of nonfirstborns, where in 9% just 


| _ the mother, in 27% the father alone, wields authority (the 


negation association between mothers and authority | 
with the nonfirstborn is significant: p = C = 
This difference in behavior to first and nonfirst with 
respect to the relationship of mothers' and fathers' Authority 
was found, not only when data for boys and girls were combined, 
but also at levels approaching statistical significance with 
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‘first sons in the relati 


our reduced N's when data for boys and for girls were 
treated separately (p = .06 for sons; .12 for daughters). 


b. Fathers' and Mothers' Involvement 


While the difference in the relative degree of 
Involvement of mothers and fathers with first and nonfirst is 
not significant, it is noted that fathers are relatively more 
highly involved than mothers with the first, differing little 


with the nonfirst (first: 66% vs are p = .12; nonfirst: 


vs 4.9%). 


c. Mothers' Involvement and Fathers' Affection 


There is a difference (p = .04) in behavior to 
| 


first- and nonfirstborn with\respect to the relation between 


‘mothers! involvement and fathers' affection. However, little 


difference was found in parent\behavior toward firs} and non- 
. between these two variables. This 

difference when data on boys and girls were combined expresses 
a differential pattern with daughters only. 

B. First-vs 2 Sons 


The only additional finding Wadi data for wai alone were 
analyzed, shows that while the difference is nonsignificant, 
mothers are relatively more directive than fathers with the | 
nonfirst- than with the first-born son (nonfirst: 68% vs 32%; 
> = 412; firstborn; 16% vs 59%). 

C. First-vs Nonfirst-born Daughters 


There were a number (5) of additional findings which were 
significant or approached an adequate significance level when 


data for girls alone were analyzed. These concern differences 
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with first and nonfirst daughters with respect to relation- 
ships among variables. The character of these differences 
is similar in all cases: parent behaviors that show a close 
positive association with the first-born daughter fail to do 
so in parent behavior with the non-first daughter. In this 
the difference paralleled that found with respect to mothers! 
end fatherst Authority, where joint action with the first was 
differentiated from divided responsibility with the nonf irst- 
borne | 


ae Mothers' Involvement and Fathers' Affection 


In 73% of the nonfirstborns, either the 
mother is highly involved with the daughter, or the father 
is affectionate toward her (p = .09 for the negative 
association; C = -.3). This interparental pattern differs 
significantly (p = .01) from behavior with the first-born 


daughter, where, in 33%,the mother is highly involved and the 
father at the same time is demonstrative to the child: while 
in an additional 42d. of the firstborn the mother is not 


er close nor is the ther affectionate to the 
daughter. The greatest difference between firs - d none 


daughters encounter su ehavior from their parents. 
be Mothers! Affection and Fathers! Affection 


In 84% of the firstborns, both parents together 
show affection to the daughter or neither one does (p = .08, 
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| firstborn was found in this latter form of behav ore in | 
contrast to the 42% of firsts eceiving neither maternal | 

| | 
| 
| _ involvement nor paternal affection, only 14% of non-first | 
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\ treetive and demonstrative; in/ another 25% he is neither ~ 
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C = .51). This differs (p = .07) from behavior with the 
nonfirst-born girl, where in only 50% do parents simultaneously 
provide or deny affection, 32% of mothers, 18% of fathers 


alone being the parent who is demonstrative. The form of 
behavior that contributes most sharply to the difference with 
first- end non-first daughters is that in which the mother 
alone is affectionate to the child: it is found in 32%. of 
honfiretes it is seen only with 8% of the firstborn. 


c. Mothers' Affection and Fathers' Authority 


In 75% of the firstborns, either the mother is 
demonstrative and the father directive (50%) or the mother 


does not show affection nor the father directiveness (25%). 


This differs (p = .07) from behavior with the nonfirst daughter, - 
where in 59% either the mother is affectionate or the father 

is scativs. With none of the first-born daughters is the 
mother demonstrative wnlees the father is also directive of 

the child; although this pattern is found in over one third 
(35%) of the nonfirstborn. | 


de Fathers ' Authorit Affection 


In 50% of the firstborns, the father is both | 
affectionate or directive. th the non-first daughter, in 
Su% the father is either demonstrative or directive, but not 
both (Difference: p = .08). With none of the firstborns is 
the father demonstrative without at the same time being 
directive » a pattern found with over one fourth (27%) of the 
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nonfirstborns. 


e. Mothers! Involvement and Fathers' Authority 


With the non-first daughter, in 63% either the 
mother is highly involved or the father directive; this 
differs (p = .09) from behavior with the first-born daughter, 
where in 67% involvement from the mother and directiveness 
from the father are either both present or both absent. In 
no case with the first daughter is the mother highly involved 
with the child unless the father is also directive of her, in 
contrast to 36% of the nonfirst with whom the mother is 
emotionally close although the father is nondirective. 

D. Firs thorn Sons vs Firstborn Daughters | 

Two differences im parent behavior to first-born sons 
and daughters were found in Seapect to relationships among 


Fathers! Authority and Affection 


As shown above, with the first-born daughter, | 
fathers usually are either both directive on demonstrative, 
or neither one. This differs » not only from behavior with 
non-first daughters, but also from behavior with first-born 
sons (p = .03), where in 65%, the father is either highly 
directive or highly demonstrative, tit not both 
also with none of the fir t-born deughters is 
Aenons trative without at the same time being 


s shown 


the father 


rective; this 


pattern of behavior is fdund with 24% of first-born sons. 


b. Mothers' Irivolvement and Fat rs' Authority 
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the mother is highly involved and the father highly directive, 
or the mother is not smottioniiiy close, nor the father 
directive with the child. This differs (p = .05) from parent 
behavior with the first-born son (as well as with non-first 
daughters) where in 65% either the mother is highly involved, 
or the father highly directive. In no case is the mother 
highly involved with the first daughter unless the father is 


also directive with the child, although this pattern is found 


with hg of first-born sons. 
E. Non-first Sons vs Non-first Daughters 


One difference was found in parent behavior to non-first 
sons and —*" with respect to a relationship between 


vari ables, 


a. Mothers' Authority and Affection 


In 64% of the non-first sons mothers are either 


highly directive or highly demonstrative to the boy, differing 


(p = .09) from behavior with the non-first daughter, where in 


50% the mother is just directive or just demonstrative. With 


none of the non-first sons is the mother neither directive nor 


affectionate although 18% of non-first daughters encounter 


neither guidance nor demonstrativeness from the mother. 


Summary 
The findings show that, disregarding the sex of the child, 


fathers are more directive of the first than of the ii 
(p = .05); with the nonfirstborn one parent or the other 


handles th@\guthority role (mother 49%, father 27%; C = -.k0); 


only in 12; 


are both qerents directive, a change from the 52% 
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of firstborn where the two parents together provide "high" 
Authority. With the firstborn, fathers are more highly 
involved than mothers (p = .12), there being little difference 
between the parents with respect to involvement with the 
nonfirstborn (Shi vs 

- When data were separated by the sex of the child, the 
only additional fact to emerge when behavior with sons was 
considered is that it is particularly with the non-first son 
that mothers are found to be more directive than fathers 
(p = .12). 

Wheh behavior with daughters was considered, 5 additional 
findings emerged all showing that parent behaviors closely 
associated to one another with the firstborn are not so with 
the nonfirdborn. These pairs of variables are 1) mothers! 
Involvement and fathers! Affection (p = .02); 2) mothers! 
Affection and fathers! Affection (p = .07); 3) mothers! 
Affection and fathers' Authority (p .07); 4) fathers 
Authority and Affection (p = .08); and 5) mothers' Involvement 
and Fathers! Authority (p = .09). In general, with the 


first-born daughter, ratings on these pairs of variables were 
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either both high, or both low; with the nonfirst, it was usual 


for the rating on just one of the two variables to be high, 
the other being ate low. ; 
Parent behavior to first-born daughters is differentiate 
from behavior with f 
that which differe 


st-born sons in Muga similar to 


ates it from be 


or with non-f irst 
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daughters. Here two differences in relationships among 
variables were found, again showing a trend for a positive 
association among them in behavior with the first-born girl, 
for a negative one with the first-born son. These pairs of 
variables are fathers! Authority and Affection ( p = .03), 
and motherst Involvement and fathers' Authority (p = .05). 
With the daughters » ratings on both variables are more often 
similar; with the sons, different. | | 

Q@ily one difference (p = .09) was found in behavior 
with the non-first sons and daughters, mothers howing either 
directiveness or daminateats venese, but at least one, to 
sons; in 18% being neither directive of, or affectionate to 
the non-first daughter. 

_ Two nonsignificant differences were present which seem 
consistent with these findings. Mothers, also, show less 
directiveness to the nonfirst than to the firstborn (first: 
19% vs 61% for the nonfirst). This difference in greater 
directiveness by mothers of the firstborn is greater for 


daughters than for sons (daughters: first: 83% vs 55% non- 


first; sons: first: 76% vs 68% non-first). Mothers also == = 


were found to be more demonstrative with the nonfirst than 
with the first (63% vs 48%). 


“ 


Discussion 


The discussjon takes up 1) the dsfrerence in parent 


, directiveness to first and nonfirstb (and fathers! 


relatively greater involvement in the firstborn), when the 
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the present findings parallel Lasko's, in the negative as 


expression of greater permissiveness, then the results of the 
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sex of the child was disregarded; 2) the same-sex, parent- 


child sex bias that seems present in parent behavior to first 
and nonfirstborn, and 3) the patterns of parent behavior to 
daughters, first- and nonfirst-born. 

In this sample » the major differences found in parent 
behavior to the first and nonfirstborn when the sex of the child 
was disregarded were in the area of control of the child's ats 


behavior. The number of significant findings is sufficiently 


small (in terms of the number of comparisons made, and the 
size of subgroups) that they themselves might well be chance 
phenemona. However, it may be pointed out that it was i 
precisely in the areas of "permissiveness", of “friction 
over discipline" that Lasko also found differences in parent 
(mothers! ) behavior to first and second children. In this, > 


well as in the positive sense. Measures, of course, were 
quite different from Lasko's and eatinas were available for 
both parents, but if lesser directiveness can be taken as one 
two studies would seem highly similar. Also other findings 

of this study indicate that in the non-directive areas 
there are differences in parent behavior to sons and daughters, 
first and nonfirst, which cancel each other out when the sex 
of the child is disregarded. For this reason, too, the 
presence of sex differences ceapate some reliance may be 
placed on the differences found in directive behavior, 
although their number may be-smgll. 
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At least two interpretations of these findings (when 
the.sex of the child is disregarded) seem feasible. The 
first, and probably the more likely would be that, in contrast 
to behavior with the nonfirstborn, fathers join with mothers 
in direction of the first child, dropping out of the child- 
rearing picture with younger children. This would not seem 
surprising: the first child probably has special meaning for 
both parents, in the sense of inaugurating a new social role 
for each, with new responsibilities and opportunities. With 


this child, cultural demands for a family are met; biological 
fitness "proven". Further, as Orbison has suggested, the 

first child may well be the one who particularly reactivates, 

in the parents, old and partially unresolved conflicts from 
their own childhood. In this regard, it needs to be recalled: 
that the differences in difective pattern found here: were 
enduring ones, not confined to the early years, when experience 
with child-rearing was first met, but extending throughout the 
period of parenthood, The greater and shared directiveness of 
the firstborn may express the parents! concern in dealing 
adequately with the series of new situations into which. this 
child particularly leads them, as he begins to play with other 
children, goes to school and enters adolescence. Parents may 
feel they have to work out together with the firstborn what 
will be the patterns that the mother alone will then communicate 
Practical concerns, as well, may be 


to the younger children. 
responsible in part for the greater participation of the father 
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‘n the direction of (and involvement with) the firstborn; 
this child is probably the one more easily turned over to 
the father to relieve a mother busy with the physically more 
demanding younger children. : 

Interpreted in this way, the findings seem congruent. 
with parallel studies of children, which show the firstborn 
to be more timorous and internalizing, the nonfirst more 
cont iaeat and aggressive. Experience of joint parental con- 
trol, with its communication of expectation and also of 
anxiety, when other siblings are guided by one parent alone 
seems a likely contributor to the fearfulness and internaliza- 
tion frequently seen in the firstborn. This is particularly 
so if such parent behaviors are viewed as components of the 
total "life space" of the first child, who lacks a "model", 
and also feels pushed by his younger siblings. Conversely, 
if the nonfirstborn, who does have a model with whom he 
admittedly often feels highly competitive, also encounters 
less stringent parental emtrols while seeing his dest 
sibling more restricted, then he seems the more li ly to be \ 


confident, aggressive and also competitive. Such responses 
in the two groups of children, it should be added, undoubtedly 
themselves readily become reinforcements for the differential 
parental diréctive patterns, the timorousness of the first- 


born evoking more directiveness, the confidence of the 
nonfirst obviating in part the need for parental guidance 
(although sometimes, perhaps, demanding an 
parental hand). 
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However, this interpretation, which has a certain 


plausibility in terms of the “life space" of parents and 


children alike, fails to account for other features of the 


findings. Fathers in this sample, it is true, generally 
dropped out of the child-rearing picture with the nonfirst- 
born. However, a number of fathers (27%) alone took on 
the for nonfirst children. This 
proportion is higher than with the firstborn, where in 
only 14% the father alone was directive. It could be argued 
that in some of the homes the father generally was the 
authority figure. The fact that parents of nonfirsts were 
older than those with firstborn study subjects may mean 
that the former adhered more strongly to earlier cultural 
patterns in which the father played the dominant role in 
family discipline. In consequence more father~dominated 
homes might be nae in the group with nonfirst than 
with first-born study children. 

Another possiblity might be that the mother was parti- 
cularly wrapped up with the firstborn (in 28% just the 


mother was directive), and hence the father was called upon 
to exert control over the younger children. This tine 
tion gains some suppor t when it is recalled that the behavior 
problems of non-firs} children often include quarrelseneness, 
truancy, generally “getting into trouble", these blems. 
perhaps reflecting a mothers's focus on the " s00d firstborn," 


and demanding, n the parents' eyes, a father's sternness, 
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In other words, the findings when the sex of the child 
was disregarded may be interpreted as showing a decrease in 


parent control with increasing experience (in this showing 


congruence with studies of children), but also as indicating 
the persistence of older cultural patterns, or the presence 


of particular parent-child affinities, 


Two general findings seem to emerge with respect to 

parent behavior towards sons and daughters » first- and nonfirst- 
born. The first is that each parent was particularly 
nondirective with those nonfirsts who were of the sex of the 
parent, that is, fathers with non-first sons, mothers with 
non-first daughters. This appears to run counter to the 
retrospective report of 19 year olds (Krout) » who felt parents 
generally to discipline children of their sex, first or non- 
first. The inaccuracy, if such it is, has interest, 


suggesting some of the conflicts that young ne may bring 


to parenthood. 

This same-sex, parent-child bias toward greater per- | 
mi ssiveness with the nonfirst is provocative but not ite 
gether easy to interpret. It must be vésnlica that a non- 


first daughter, for example, was not necessarily preceded 


by an older sister. In fact, in this sample, it was highly 


unusual that she had been. Thus an interpretation of the 
order that a mother "projects" her more punitive self-demands 


onto the first daughter, her greater self-acceptance, or even 


non-first girl, while clinically 


plausible, fails to cover many of the cases. Rather, it 
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and wishes onte the firstborn, regardless of the child's 
sex, and then found it easier or necessary to be less 
stringent in demands on non-first children of the parent's 
SOX. 

Apart from this tendency of fathers to be more lenient 
with non-first sons, relatively little differential behavior 
to first and non-first boys was found. One difference, while 
nonsignificant, is consistent with this same sex parent-child 
bias, namely, that more fathers were directive but not 


demonstrative with sons who were first-born than with firste-e 


_ born daughters and/or with non-first sons. Such behavior by 
fathers to a firstborn who is a boy does not seem surprising. 
Such a child is the one who, with cultural values for primo- 
geniture still persisting, is due to carry on the family 
name. He is the child on whom the father is most likely to 
project his own hopes and aspirations. With values for 
masculine independence, it is not strange to find fathers 
being strict, but nonaffectionate with first-born sons. 
Further, such paternal behavior seems a most likely contributor 
to the particular difficulties often seen in first-born sons, 
marked as they are by sensitivity, timorousness, achievement 
needs and internalized controls. Such outcomes in the son, 
in the face of the paternal expectations might well reinforce 
the father's determination to "make a aa of the boy by 
continuing the stern treatment. 
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It is with daughters that greater differences in 
parent behavior to first and nonfirstborn were found. 
Previous studies have reported that differences in 
children's characteristics, first and nonfirst ; are greater 
for boys than for girls. If the findings of this investiga- 
tion are valid, they would suggest that parents contribute 
less to the differential characteristics of first and 
nonfirst in sons than in daughters. } 

The fact that greater difference is shown with 
daughters may result, in part, from same-sex, parent-child 
bias. If such a bias is worked out with first and nonfirst, 
then it may well be seen particularly in behavior with those 


children (i.e., daughters) who are of the sex of the parent 


with major child-rearing responsibility, namely, the mother, 
The findings suggest the presence of two patterns with the 
first-born daughter » even with this very small subsample. 


It is interesting that these patterns involve the two 
parents, not just the mother. With one group of first 


daughters, both parents participated not only directively, 


but also affectionally. so that guidance and emotional 


relationship were provided by mother and father. Such 


daughters might well be expected to have relatively few 
problems; these could be the first-born girls seen as less 
poorly adjusted than first-born boys. However, another group 


of first-born daughters seemed to encounter little except 


_ joint directive guidance, neither parent being affectively 
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Close... Here, possibly, the mother projects on to the child 
her somewhat harsh self-demands somewhat as the father may 
with a first-born son. But what is interesting is that in 
such a case, unlike that with the son, the father also 
removed himself from an affectively warm relationship with 
the daughter, possibly in response to his wife's projection 
onto the child. Such girls, it seems likely, will exhibit 
the large number of behavior difficulties found in some 
first-born daughters, | 

With the non-first daughter, on the other hand, quite a 
different picture emerged. Here, in general, affective 
relationship was provided by just one parent. Perhaps fathers 
can be closer to such daughters because their wives have 
worked out some problems with the first child; such working 
out by mothers may make it possible for them to be emotionally 
close to non-first daughters. But why it should be just the 
one parent who is effectively close is not clear. The fact, 
however, that such girls enjoy an emotionally close relation- 
ship with at least one parent might well account in part for 
the fact that relatively their social and personal adjustment 
often is good. Some non-first sons, in contrast, experienced 
little affection or warmth from either parent; such experience 
combined with the competitive pressures often found in such 
boys could play a role in the high frequency of "acting out" 
behavior problems_most frequently seen in such boys. | 
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When the sex of first and nonfirstborns is considered, | 
then, there is some evidence for a same-sex, parent-child 
bias with the nonfirst born; perhaps because of such a bias, 
more differences were found in parent behavior to first and 
nonfirst daughters than to first and nonfirst sons. Two 
patterns of parent behavior toward the first daughter seemed 
present; one where both parents were affectively close, the 
other where neither was. With the nonfirst daughter, for 


reasons that are not clear, just one parent was close. 


In general, the findings of differential treatment of 
first and nonfirstborn, while few in number, seem congruent 
with those of other investigations and with the dilemmas and 


possibilities available in these parent-child relationships. 
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Chapter 5 


Parent Behavior Toward Children with Siblings of the 
Same or Opposite Sex 


This chapter attempts to see if parental behavior varies 


when parents have sons only, or daughters only » or have both 


sons and daughters. Comparisons were made in respect to the 


dependent variables of parental Authority, Affection and 
Involvement as follows: 

A. Regardless of the sex of the child, where all children 
were of one sex (N = 27) as contrasted to homes with children 
of each sex = 

B. Comparisons of parental behavior toward sons who had 
only brothers (N = 16) with that toward sons who had a sister 
(N = 20). 

CGC. Comparisons of parental behavior toward daughters 


who had sisters only (N = 11) in contrast to daughters with 
brother: (N = 23). 
D. Comparisons of parental behavior toward sons with 
brothers only and daughters with sisters only. 
E. Comparisons of parental behavior toward sons and 
daughters where there are children of each sex in the home. 


Twenty four evaluations were made in each of these five 


o=> 


sets of comparisons. 

The data for these comparisons are presented in Figure 3 s 
and Table 8. Cell frequencies for all significant relation- 
ships are presented in Figure 8 in the Appendix, 
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Figure 4 
PATTERNS OF AUTHORITY, AFFECTION AND INVOLVEMENT: 
-PARENTS WHOSE CHILDREN HAVE SAME OR OPPOSITE SEX SIBLINGS 
BOYS AND GIRLS 
PARENTS OF SAME SEX SIBLINGS | PARENTS OF OPPOSITE SEX SIBLINGS 
Percent High | Percent High 
80 60 40 20 0 @) 20 40 60 80 
(N#27) (N=43) 
GIRLS 
AUTHORITY 
INVOLVEMENT 
(NII) (N=23) 
“Significance of percentage difference between the two parents (Mc Nemar Mothers fi:i::::: 
test of difference between correlated proportions or exact equivalent 
when tabled ) Fathers 
+ Significance of percentage difference between groups (chi-square test or 
exact equivalent when tabled ) parkas 
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Table 8 
Difference in Relationship in Parent Behavior to Children 
in All-Boy or All-Girl Families, and to Those with 
“Boys and Girls : 
> 
Families 
All-Boy or with boys Most differentiat- 
All-Girl and gris ing form of behavior 


‘ie Boy or and 
P P Type Girl Girls 


M Auth X M Aff | | 
Boys and Girls -.36 - 12% 


*Significance of intragroup association (chi square test) .: 
**Contingency of coefficient; maximum value possible .71. 


omificance of difference in intragroup association; 
Wilson test | 


(Sign in parenthesis indicates direction of intragroup 
association.) 
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The Findings 


A. Disregarding the Sex of the Child 


1. Differences on Variables 

When data on boys end girls were combined, only one 
of six comparisons shows a significant difference to exist. 
in parent behavior with children having same or opposite | 
sex siblings. However, this finding reflects differential 
behavior with sons, little difference being found when 
behavior to daughters is examined separately. 


ae Fathers' Involvement 


Fathers show more involvement where they had 
both sons and daughters than where their children were 
either all boys or all girls (p = .0h). However, there is 
little difference in fathers' Involvement with daughters 
having sisters only and daughters with brothers (64% vs 65%): 
that is, the difference found with respect to fathers' 
Involvement when data on sons and daughters were combined 


expresses the differential treatment of sons. 


2. Differences in Relationships among Variables 


The only difference approaching an adequate level of 
significance was found with one of 15 comparisons of 
differences in relationships among variables, 


a. Mothers' Authority and Affection 


Where there were children of both sexes, a 
deviation was found (p = .08) from the general maternal 


pattern in which mothers are either directive or demonstrative. 
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In 52%, when they have both sons and daughters, mothers are 
either and demons trative well, or neither 
directive nor overtly affectionate. In contrast, where there 
are all boys or all girls, uu% of mothers are directive, but 


not demonstrative; 26% are demonstrative: but not directive 


(the negative association is significant, (p = 0h; C = -.36). 


The form of behavior contribting most heavily to the 
difference is that where mothers are neither highly directive 


or affectionate; it is found with 12% when there are children 


of both sexes; with h% if there are all boys or all girls in 
the family. It may be noted that the most frequent (4.0%) form 


of maternal behavior when there are children of each sex is 
to be both highly directive and demonstrative ; such is found 
with 26% when all the children are sons or all are daughters. 

This difference in the relationship between mothers! 
Authority and Affection approaches statistical significance 
only when data on boys ang girls were combined; ebevens the | 
difference while nonsignificant is also present when data 
were broken down into the smaller subgroups of boys and girls 
treated separately. | 


B. Boys with Brothers vs Boys with Sisters 


In spite of the reduction of N's, more significant 


relationships® are found when parent behavior to sons with 


brothers only and sons with sisters was compared than when 


data on boys and girls are combined. 
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1. Differences on Variables 


Two of six comparisons show a significant difference 
in parent behavior to sons with brothers only, and to sons 
with sisters, 

Be Fathers! Affection 


Demonstrativeness is shown by fathers more 
readily to sons with sisters than to sons with brothers only 
(65% vs 25%; p = .Oh). 


b. Fathers! Involvement 


Just 25% of fathers of sons with brothers only, 


are highly involved with the sons; in contrast, 75% of 
fathers who have daughters as well as sons are highly 
involved with the son (p = .008). 


“26 Differences in relationships among variables 


No significant difference between: the two subgroups 


is found in relationships among variables. However, the 
following may be noted. ae 
ae Mothers! Affection and Fathers' Affection 


More demonstrativeness is shown by mothers 


than by fathers to sons with brothers only, the difference 


(56% vs 25%) approaching an adequate significance level 
(p = .06). This differs, though nonsignificantly, from 
behavior to sons with sisters, where fathers show more 


affection than mothers (65% vs 60%). a 
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b. Mothers! Authority and Fathers' Authority 


While mothers are more directive than fathers 
to sons, regardless of the presence of absence of a daughter 
in the home, it is only when there is a daughter that the 
difference in relative directiveness of the two parents 
approaches an adequate significance level (75% vs 4O%, 

p = .09). This relatively greater directiveness of mothers 
does not differ significantly fron parent bebavie to sons 
with brothers only, however (mother: 69% vs father 50%). 

C. Girls — with Sisters vs Girls with Brothers | 


No significant relationships were disclosed when parents 7 
of girls with sisters were compared with parents of girls with 
brothers. This may be due in part to the size of the all<girl 
family subgroup (11) and to the relatively high proportion of 


nonfirsts among girls with brothers (18 out of 23) « ° 


D. Boys with Brothers vs s Girls with Sisters 


one difference approached an adequate 
level when behavior to boys with weethers was compared to 
that with girls with sisters: 


1. Differences on Variables 


Be Fathers! Involvement 


| Fathers show more involvement with the daughter 
in an all-girl family than to the son in all-boy homes (6)% 
vs 25%; p = .12). 

E. Boys with h Sisters and Girls with Brothers 


No differences were found which approach adequate 
significance levels. 
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Summary 


Disregarding the sex of the child, mothers are more 
likely to be either directive or demonstrative when all 
children in the home are of the same sex than where they are | 
of each sex. The negative relationship is significant between 
these two forms of mothers' ebieiten to children in all boy 
or all girl families (p = C = 036)» This differs 

(p = .08) from the patterning of maternal authority and 
affection found in mothers to children with siblings of the 
‘opposite sex, where the most frequent pattern (0%) is one 

of Atveetivenses accompanied by overt affection, but where, too, 
12% are neither directive nor demonstrative (vs h% in the all- 
poy or allegirl house). The difference of relationship* 

between mothers’ Authority and Affection with these two subgroups 
of children is found with sons and daughters separately, 
although it reaches appreciable levels only when data for boys 
and girls were pooled. 

Fathers were found to be more highly involved with a child 
with an opposite than with one having just same sex siblings. 

- However, this finding seems applicable only to fathers! 
behavior to sons; there is little difference in respect to the 
involvement of fathers with daughters who have brothers and 
those who have sisters only (64% vs 65%) ° 

It is with sons, in spite of the reduction of subsample ) 
size, that relatively more significant differences were found 
in parental behavior related to the sex of the other children 
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im the home. The presence of a daughter greatly increases 
‘the probability that a father will show affection to a son 

(65% vs 25%, p = eOh), and also be highly involved with the 
boy (75% vs- 25%, p = .008). Where boys have brothers énly, 
mothers show more affection than fathers (56% vs 25% p = 2.06). 
Where boys have sisters, mothers are more directive than 
fathers (75% vs 0%, p = .09). 

The only difference approaching conventional significance 
levels found when behavior to sons with brothers only was com- 
pared with that to daughters in all-girl families is that 
fathers are more highly involved with the daughters from 
such homes than with i sons (64% vs 25h» Pp = el2). 

No significant differences were revealed in comparison 
between behavior to sons and daughters when each has an 
opposite sex sibling. 

There are a few additional relationships which though 
nonsignificant, seem to implement the picture provided by _ 
the statistically significant findings. Mothers, too, are” 
more highly involved with a son if there is a daughter in 
the home than if the boy has brothers only (55% vs 25%). 
While mothers, as indicated, are more demonstrative of 
affection than fathers to sons with brothers only, in an all- 
girl family it is the father who more readily than the mother 
provides affection to daughters (55% vs 45%). However, in 
homes where there are children of each sex, roles are reversed, 


fathers being more demonstrative than mothers to sons in such 
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differences in parent behavior related to the sex of a 


home. As indicated in the preceding chapter, more differences 
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homes (65% vs 60%), mothers more than fathers to daughters 


(61% vs 3%) ° These differences dare small, but are 
mentioned because they indicate the presence of possible 


complicated same sex, opposite sex parent-child combinations. 


Discussion 


Certainly results are meager as far as establishing — 


child's siblings, when boys and girls were both considered. 


It seems clear that this paucity of significant differences, : 
when data on boys and girls were pooled, results from the 
inclusion of girls, for whom no specific differences were 
found. Failure to discover differential parental patterns 
to adios when they have sisters only, or have a brother, 
may easily reflect ‘the fact that there were so few all-girl 
families (11), and that so large a proportion of girls with 
brothers were also nonfirstborn (168 out of 23). However, it 
also is possible that with daughters » birth order is a more 
influential variable than the sea of other children in the 


were found in parent behavior to first and nonfirst daughters 
than to the corresponding groups of sons. Unfortunately, 
samples are too small to permit further investigation of 
this alternative. 

_ The discussion is restricted to findings on behavior 
with sons only. There is, however, the one finding which 
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shows a difference in the behavior of mothers in all-boy or 
all-girl families and that of mothers having both sons and 
daughters. As a single finding, out of many comparisons, 
it is open to question,certainly. It does have a certain 
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congruence, however, with the more substantial findings when 


boys were considered separately, and also with parallel 
investigations of children. in order not to give this single 

finding sititiins weight, it is discussed in conjunction with the 

findings on parent behavior toward sons; that is, the. 


discussion is focussed on differences ves? parent behavior 
toward sons with brothers only and to sons with a sister. ) 
However, it is hoped that discussion of ‘he difference found ) 
in mothers’) behavior (with respect to the relation between — 
authority and affection) is such that it would apply also 
to mothers! behavior with daughters, vhis is the assumption 
made. | 
It was found, then, that in the all-boy home, the mother 
is either highly directive, but not demonstrative (managerial), 


or she is affectionate, but not highly directive (i.e., 
indulgent or permissive). The father in such homes is likely 


4 at best to be directive; he is not at all likely to be 
4 emotionally or affectively close to the sons, is indifferent 


if not hostile. To sons with a sister, on the other hand, ' 


the mother is more likely to be directive and demonstrative 


(reasonable?), or neither one (rejecting?) while the father 


ibe 


often shows affective closeness (is accepting) to his sons, 
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even though he is non-directive to them. 


~ 


It could easily be that such differences in parent 
behavior to these two groups of sons reflect nothing more 


than the differences in personality characteristics shown 


to exist in the two groups of parents. Thus, more irritable 


mothers, with less energetic and socially uneasy spouses | 5 4 
might well be expected to be more managerial with children, . 
while their husbands (eupectally with energetic child- 3 
: training wives) might well withdraw from affective relation-~ | 
| ‘ships with the children. Conversely, more relaxed women, 4 : 
with husbands more at ease, might be readier to be "reasonable", . 
. temper guidance with wermth, while the social ease of the q 
father, combined with his greater energy level might well 4 
eontribute to his emotional closeness with sons. However, q 
: such an explanation fails to account for the indulgent =e #4 
se by mothers of sons with brothers only, or the slike 
pattern sometimes found with sons having a sister. 
i | While it certainly is possible that the differences 
| found in parent behavior to sons with brothers only ondi to 
| | those with a sister largely express these initial differences 
. of temperament, it also seems feasible to speculate about 
these behaviors as responses to features of the two kinds of 


"life space" existing in the families, It has been suggested 
that rivalry among children is especially intense when all 
are of the same sex, especially if all are boys (Koch, 195). 


Presumably, then, the problem of favoritism is correspondingly | 
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great for parents. It is not altogether surprising to find 
mothers (especially "irritable" mothers, with husbands with- 
drawing from child-training) reacting to such a competitive 
situation either by taking responsibility, settling the 
quarrels, but affective distance, or skirting the 
difficulties by being indulgent. Nor is it anymore surprising 
to find fathers (especially with energetic child-training 
Wives) withdrawing or blustering. Such alternate forms of 
behavior in parents could easily be: differing solutions to 
the same basic conflict, namely, that created by the rivalry 
existing among the sons. 

It has also been suggested (Koch, ibid) that sex role 


differentiation may be more difficult when all children in 


the home are of the same sex. It may well be that parents, 


too, face a corresponding difficulty when they have just 
sons or daughters. In the all-boy home, neither parent has 
the opportunity. for intimate experience with a daughter; the 


mother does not have the chance to work out a relationship 


with a dependent feminine extension of herself, and the 
father, possibly laboring under some of the cultural restrict- 
ions against affective expressiveness by and to males,may 


: deny himself the kind of experience he would feel more . 


acceptable if he could first enjoy it with a daughter, Both 
parents, that is, with sons only, might find integration of 


various aspects of the sex components of the parental role 


more difficult than if they also had a daughter, 
This is speculative indeed, but is at least a feasible 
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interpretation of the findings. Thus, being “managerial” 
could be viewed as accepting just one part of the feminine, 
maternal role; being "indulgent" another, partial aspect, 
while providing guidance tempered with warmth could be seen 
as integration of these two aspects of the role. In this 
connection, it may be noted that we cannot tell from these 
findings whether, when all children are of the same sex, in 
one home a mother is uniformly managerial to all the 
children, in another uniformly indulgent, or whether the 


same mother is managerial with some, but indulgent to other 


children in the same family. Uniform behavior may, of 
course, characterize some mothers, variability tmands 
certainly if integration of various aspects of the sex 
parental role is involved, the outcome would seem quite 


different in these two kinds of situations. The same kind of 
question does not seem present for fathers, who in this sample 


quite generally failed to be affectively close to sons with 


brothers only, thereby denying themselves in this "life space" 
the kind of experience that they seemed able to enjoy if the 


family centained a daughter. It is interesting, in this 
connection, to note that it is with the son that the father 
is close atreetively when there is also a daughter, This 


seems to run counter to common assertions that where there 


are children of each sex, the daughter is the father's child, 


the boy the mother's. These findings would suggest that 
where there are both boys and girls, fathers can share 
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masculine interests with sons in an atmosphere of warmth, 
possibly because mothers have daughters with whom they can 
share feminine concerns. Perhaps the kind of sex differentia- 
tion that occurs in see 8 life space permits, through 
affective expertence with a child of the opposite sex, more 
ready self acceptance in the parent, and hence an easier 
affective tie with a child of the sex of the parent. 

Such interpretations of the findings, whether seen as 
responses to the competitive situation when there are sons 
only, or as reactions to the greater problems in sex role 
differentiation in such homes, fail to account for the fact 
1) that mothers show more affection than fathers to sons with 
brothers only, and 2) that some mothers are “rejecting” to 
sons (and daughters, too) when there are children of each 
sex in the home. It may be that the relatively greater 


demonstrativene ss of mothers to sons in the all-boy femily 


merely reflects the fact that many of these women were rated 


as quite demonstrative; it. may be, too, that they respond to 


the sibling rivalry, and their husband's withdrawal from child- 


rearing responsibility, by being particularly warm to some of 


the sons 


Why the pattern of rejection is ‘found particularly 
among children with opposite sex siblings is not clear. 


Whether the findings are interpreted (with limitations) 


either as responses to sibling competition, or in terms of 


ease in sex-role differentiation, it does seem that the parent 


behavior patterns found are highly congruent with those of 
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children, namely, with the | gréater confidence and zest found 
in boys and girls having opposite sex siblings, than in 
‘children in the all-boy or all-girl family. 

\ Horney (1939) states that if a mother sets limits on 

a child's behavior without providing overt: demonstration of a 
leve, it is likely to make a child resentful, feeling that 


his needs are not respected. Failing to set firm limits, 


, | but providing warmth may easily make a child confused over 


his powers. Neither form of maternal behavior is likely to. 


engender cheerfulness, friendliness or curiosity in a child, ; 


all characteristics relatively lacking in children with same 


a> 


sex siblings only. Further, if the family homeostasis 1 j 
(Jackson, 1956) is such that the mother is managerial with 4 
one child, indulgent with another, this would seem particularly | ; 
likely to make for tension, and to sap the vitality of both. q 4 
Finally, if, in the all-boy family, the father also is 


indifferent or besthis, then it would hardly be surprising, 
that the combined parent behaviors, plus the dilemmas ) 
inherent in the situation would make sons lacking in confidence 
and zest. And certainly such reactions of the children, the 
grumpy bickering, sould well evoke either exasperated sternness 
or an indulgent "there-there" from the mother, and drive the 
father still further from the field, 

: Conversely,;, a more reasonable mother, directive but warm, 
and a father who is affectionate and interested would seem 
likely to contribute to the cheerful confidence often seen in 
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boys with sisters. Already less pushed, presumably, by : : 
sibling rivalry, able to experience close ties with a 
sister (either as a big brother, or a tagalong, or a tease) | 
a boy, encountering such parent behavior would be likely to | 4 
show a zest for existence, his very zest, of course, rein- | 
: forcing his parents! attitudes toward him. Again, it is | 
: difficult to fit into this picture that small group of ses | 
: ____S#ejecting" mothers; it might be interesting to discover | 
whether among with te sex siblings, there | 
j is a bimodal distribution of some of these personality | 
; characteristics, that is, to discover whether while the | 
: group as a whole rates high, a small subgroup rates | 
i especially low on such characteristics as confidence and 
enthusiasm. 
; Watle few in number, then, these findings do seem 
congruent with parallel investigations of children; further, 
they suggest, partly on speculative grounds, but also because 
of that congruence, that parents may enjoy a wider and perhaps 
4 more satisfying range of experience if they have both sons 
4 and daughters than if their children are all boys or all | 
™ girls. Mothers may also find some restriction of emotional | 
range if they hav« just daughters. It is possible, however, | 


in view of the findings reported in the previous chapter, 7 
that the sex of a girl's siblings has less importance for 

her parents' behavior toward her than her birth order. With 

sons, in contrast, it may be that ordinal position weighs less 
heavily than sex of other children in the home, 
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Chapter 6 


Parent Behavior Toward Children with Brothers or Sisters 9 

When Ordinal Position and the Sex of Siblings are 

both Consi dered 

In this chapter data are inspected when both the ordinal 
position and the sex of other children in the home were con- 
sidered. 

Subgroups were too small for consideration of the sex of 
the child as well. Tables 11 and 12 do present these meager 
data, which should be viewed as hypotheses rather than as 
findings. 

Disregarding the sex of the child, there were 13 first- 
borns in all-boy and all-girl homes; 1 nent ivetweins in such 
homes; 16 firstborns who had an opposite sex sibling, and 27 
nonfirstborns with such a sibling, this oupond te_06x sibling 
having in all cases preceded the study child in birth order. 

Table 9 presents the proportion of "high" ratings on 
Authority, Affection and Involvement te mothers and fathers 
in each of tisia tow subgroups, Table 10 a summary of signi- 
ficant differences between subgroups in relationships among 

Because the four subgroups were snall, discussion has 
been restricted to variations in those significant relationships 
found (and reported in preceding chapters) between parent 
behavior and each of the two main independent variables, when 


the other variable is also considered. It is clear that, with 
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such small groups, emergence of new, significant relationships 
was unlikely; what follows is tentative and descriptive in 
character. | 

| The first comparison to be made concerns differences found 
re parent behavior toward first and nonfirstborn -- whether 


such differences are more pronounced in the all-boy or all-girl 


family, or in the home which has both boys and girls. 
le. Fathers' Authority 


~ It has been shown that fathers are more directive of 
the first than of the nonfirstborn. : 

- Table 9 suggests that this differential paternal treat- 
ment of first and nonfirstborn is more pronounced if all 
children in the home are of the same sex, the difference here 
squdbéathing an adequate level of significance (77% vs 36%, _ 
p = 10), and failing to do so when ‘ieee are children of 
both sexes (56% vs 41%) » although subgroups were larger. 

| Mothers' and Fathers! Authority 


It has been shown that interparental directive patterns 
differ with the first and nonfirstborn, simultaneous directive- 
ness by both parents being shown the first, while with the 
nonfirst one parent or the other takes major directive 
responsibility. 

Table 10 suggests that this differential parental 
treatment of first and nonfirstborn also is more pronounced 
where children in the home were either all boys or all eivie, 
rather than both boys and girls. Where all children were of 
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Table 9 q 
Patterns of Authority, Affection and Involvement in the ? 
Behavior of Mothers (M) and Fathers (F) Toward : 
Children when Ordinal Position and Sex of | 
Siblings are Considered 
Same Sex Siblings Opposite Sex Siblings : 
First Nonfirst First Nonfirst* 
| (N=13) (N=1)) Diff p (N=16) (N=27) Diff 
AUTHORITY 
Mothers 77% (10) (9) 13% - 816(13) 59%(16) 228 
Fathers —_77% (10) 41% .10 56% (9) 41%(11) 15%. 
| AFFECTION 
w Mothers 50% (8) 6 (18) -17% 
Fathers _50% (8) is -6% 
Mothers 3 3 - 7 1 
Fathers _54% (7) 29% (h) -25% _ 8% 
Diff:  -16% 7% -11% 
*In all instances » the nonfirst is preceded by an opposite 
sex sibling. | 
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Table 10 


Summary of Significant Relationships, and of Differences 
in Relationships Among the Variables of Authority, 
Affection and Involvement in the Behavior of 
Mothers and Fathers Toward Children Grouped 
By Birth Order and the Sex of the Other 
Children in the Home — tyr 


Most differen- 


Groups in which Groups with tiating forms 

a significant which a diff of behavior be- 

association erence in tween the groups 
is found association is Type Percent 


(1) (2) 


(1) found 


‘M Auth XF Auth Nonfirst with First with H-H 62% 7% 


same sex game sex 
only siblings 
only 
= 
M Auth XMAff Nonfirst with Nonfirst 003 L-L 00% 15% 
same sex with a : 
siblings only sibling 
= _ of the 
= opposite 
sex 
M Auth X F Aff Firstborn Nonfirst 002 L-L 00% 29% 
with same with same 
sex sibling sex 
only . siblings 
p = .07 | 
C = =.h5 Firstborn .02 L-L 00% 13% 
with an 
opposite 
sex 
sibling 


M Inv X F Inv Nonfirst with Firstborn .0h L-L kh% 19% 
opposite sex with an 


sibli opposite 
p = +gex 
C = 37 sibling 


mificance of intragroup association: chi-square test, 
or derived from available tables. 


**Contingency coefficient: maximum possible value, .71l. 


*etSignificance of difference between groups with respect to 
degree of association between the variables (Wilson test). 
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Table 1l 


Patterns of Authority, Affection and Involvement in the 
Behavior of Mothers (M) and Fathers (F) Toward Boys 
When Ordinal Position and Sex of Siblings are 
Considered 


All Siblings Brothers 


At Least One Sister 
First Nonfirst First Nonfirst* 
= 6 N= 10. N=11 
“High” "High" "High" "High" 
AUTHORITY | 
Mothers 5 of 


Fathers of 


of 11 (73%) 7 of 9 (78%) 
of 10 (0%) 6 of 11 (55%) 2 of 9 (22%) 
AFFECTION | 
Mothers 3 of 6 (50%) 6 of 10 (60%) 5 of 11 (5%) 7 q 
Fathers 1 of 6 (17%) -3 of 10 (30%) 6 of 11 (55%) 7: . 
INVOLVEMENT q 
Mothers 2 of 6 (33%) 2 of 10 (20%) 5 of 11 (45%) 6 of 9 (67%) 
Fathers 2 of 6 (33%) 2 of 10 (20%) 8 of 11 (73%) 7 of 9 (78%) 


*In all cases, a daughter precedes the son. 
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Table 12 
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Patterns of Authority, Affection and Involvement in the 
Behavior of Mothers (M) and Fathers (F) Toward Girls 
When Ordinal Position and Sex of Siblings | are 


Considered 


All Siblings Sisters 


First Nonfirst 

N= 7 N=) 

% "High" % "High" 
AUTHORITY | 
Mothers 5 of 7 (71%) 3 of 4 (75%) 
Fathers 6 of 7 (86%) 1 of h (25%) 
AFFECTION 3 
Moth 2 of 
Fathers of 2 of i (20% 
INVOLVEMENT 
Moth f 
Fathers 2 of (43%) 3 of i 


*In all cases the girl is preceded by a 


At Least One Brother 


First Nonfirst* 

= 5 N= 18 
% "High" % "High" 
of 5 (100%) 9 of 18 (50%) 
of 5 ( 60%) 9 of 18 (50%) 
of 5 (60% 4 @¢ 18 (61%) 
of 5 (40%) 8 of 18(h)%) 


brother. 
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the same sex, in 8 out of 13 (62%) of the firstborn, both , 
‘parents are highly directive, in contrast to 1 of 1h (7%) ; 
of the nonf irstborn with same sex siblings only, where in : 
8 (57%) just the mother, in (29%) just the father is : 
highly directive. The negative association with these i 
nonf irstborn is significant (p = .05; 6 = #4l:7) 5 and differs ; 
significantly from interparental directive patterns with the ‘ 
firstborn (p = .Oh). In homes with children of each sex, 
in contrast, in 4% (vs 62% for same sex) both parents are 
highly directive of the firstborn, the pattern being found : 
; with 15% (vs 7%) of the nonfirstborn, where in h% (vs 57%) ‘ 
just the mother, in 26% (vs 29%) just the father is highly : 


directive. Although the subgroups were larger than the 
comparable ones with the same sex siblings only, neither the 


negative association between mothers’ and fathers! authority 


with the nonfirstborn is statistically significant, nor is 


the difference between first ‘and nonfirst with respect to the 


relationship between the two variables. 


Comparisons have also been made to see whether differences 


found in parent behavior toward children in the all-boy or 


all-girl family and toward children where there were boys 
and girls were more pronounced with the first than with the | 


nonfirstborn. 


a. Mothers' Authority and Affection 


te: mas: ‘been shown that in all-boy or all-girl 


euibtiae, mothers are “usually either directive or demonstra- 


tive, while in homes with sons and daughters, directiveness 
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and demonstrativeness are more likely to be provided or with- 
held jointly. 

Table 10 suggests this differential maternal behavior 
with children having same or opposite sex siblings to be 
more pronounced with the nonfirstborn. 

In 79% of the nonfirstborns with siblings only of their 
sex, the mother is either demonstrative or directive (p = ,06, 
C = -.li)); this differs (p = .03) from behavior with non- 
firsts preceded by an anpeit te sex sibling, where. in 1% 


mothers are both directive and demonstrative, a pattern found 


dn just 21% of the other nonfirstborns. With the firstborns 
followed by siblings only of their sex, in 61% the mother is 
either highly directive or demonstrative; in 31% she is both, 
which differs little from the 38% of mothers.who are both 
directive and affectionate to firstborns followed by an 
opposite sex sibling. (In fact directiveness without 
affection is the most frequent pattern with firsts, seen in 
46% if same sex siblings, in hi% if an opposite sex sibling 
follows). 7 

It could well be that sharper differentiation in the 

two subgroups of nonfirstborns was: found merely because 

these were larger than the corresponding groups of firstborns, 
However, it should be noted that the contingency coefficient 
for the nonfirsts with same sex siblings is larger than that 


for all children with’ such siblings (-.4) vs -.36), while the 


difference, with respect to the relationship between motherst 
authority and affection, between nonfirsts with same or with 
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opposite sex siblings is represented by a smalle: probability 


value than that found when first and nonfirsts are combined 


(p = .03 vs p = .08). Tentatively, then, it can be said that 
if mothers! directive and demonstrative behavior is related 
to the sex of the other children in the home, it is more 
likely to be apparent: with the nonfirst than with the first- 
borne | 


Discussion 


These findings are discussed only briefly. It does not 
seem surprising that differential parent behavior to first 
and nonfirstborn should be more marked where all children are 
of the same sex, if for no other reason than when there are 
boys and girls (and families are small) a nonfirst may easily 
also be the first son or first daughter. Such a first son 
or first daughter, even though preceded by a sibling, could 
well set the dilemmas for parents that the firstborn child 
generally evokes. However, what this seems to imply is that 
greater differentiation in directiveness by the parents is 
experienced by children in all-boy or all<gird home s, which | 
might well be an additional contributing factor to the 
lowered confidence of the firstborns from such families 
(Koch, ibid). 

Aparently there are features about the first child that 
generally evoke certain reactions in the mother, so that she 


most often is directive but not warm. It is only following 


this experience with the first child that alternative patterns 
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of indulgence, or what we have called temperate and 
reasonable guidance, or rejection, are open to her, That is, 
with children in all-boy or all-girl homes, it is with the 
nonfirst that the "indulgent" pattern appears (as well as the 
managerial, which also is maintained with the nonfirst), 
while apparently after being managerial with a first child, 

a asthe can either be reasonable with, or occasionally, 
reject a nonfirst of the opposite sex to the firstborn. It 
may be mentioned that these "rejected" nonfirsts were girls 
preceded by a firstborn brother, while the so-called 
reasonable pattern is found with nonfirst sons preceded by 

a sister more than with nonfirst daughters preceded by a 
brother: 5/9 vs 6/18. In other words; where all children 
are of the s ame eex; perhaps because of. the rivalry, some 
mothers seem tempted to "baby" or indulge a younger child. 


Given experience with a child of one sex, mothers may be si 


able to establish an easier, more rounded relationship with - 


a younger child of the other sex, particularly a boy follow- 
ing a sister. 


As stated, these are more in the nature of hypotheses 


meriting further study. 
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Chapter 


Summary 


Meany investigations have indicated the presence of 
important perecnalits and behavioral differences between 
only children and those having siblings. In families with 
several children, the firstborn has been shown in differ in 
salient respects from the nonfirstborn, children with siblings 
only of their own sex from those having an opposite sex 


sibling. A few studies have shown parents to behave differently 
with first and nonfirst-born children. 


This study reports the results of a further, but limited, 
exploratory investigation upon such actuarial features of 
children as their evetsind position and sibling status which 
elicit or at least are associated with differential behavior 
from parents. Its interest has been twofold: discovery of 
potential contributions by parents to the characteristics 
found in children, and the impact on parents in dealing with 
successive children, or with children of both sexes, or with 
an only child. In contrast to previous studies, behavioral 
patterns, over-time, for both parents, in a normal sample ) 
were studied. 

The sample has consisted of 84 families that participated 
in a longitudinal study of. the physical, mental and personality 
development of a group of children born between January lst, 
1926 and June 30th, 1929. Cases from the original sample 
were chosen for this investigation on the basis of the 
completeness of the record, the intactness of the family, and 
a maximum of children per family. The selection resulted 
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in a sample which exceeded somewhat community norms in 
respect to age, education, aoedcoecncuie status, and in the 
proportion of native-born, white Protestant families. Sub- 
samples do not differ among themselves with respect to these 
variables, except that ‘siceiiee of firstborns were younger 
and in 1928-29 of lower socioeconomic status, 

Comparisons of subgroups on bass taken at the out- as 
set of the study show parents of only children to be older, 
and less compatible in their marital relatiodahips- ther 
parents with more than one child, The only other measures 
differentiating subgroups show fathers with children all of 
the same sex to have been rated as less energetic and less 
well adjusted socially, mothers in such homes as more 
irritable and tense than fathers and mothers who had both 
sons and daughters. Distribution of cases among subsamples 
ranged in size from 5 to 10 for boys, h to 18 for girls, © 
18 of the 3 girls being nonfirstborn preceded by a 
brother, 

One child per family was the subject of the intensive 
longitudinal investigation. From cumulative case records, 
parent behavior toward the study subject was evaluated 
in three areas which are considered the dependent variables: 
Authority, or the exercise of control; Affection, or overt 
demonstrativeness; Involvement, or emotional closeness. 


Ratings of behavioral variables were considered separately 


Las} 
for each parent; they were dichotomous (high-low) ; be 
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a single rating was assigned to parental behavior from the 
child's birth until he reached 18 years. The reliability 
of the ratings has been shown to be satisfactory. 

The Findings 


Although | the group of only children was small, Cu, 5 boys 
and 9 girls) the group with several large, 
(70, 36 boys and 3), girls), important differences in parent 
behavior in the two groups were found on the dependent variables. 
Thus mothers are somewhat more directive of the only child than 
of others (p = .13); they are definitely more highly involved 
with the only child (p = .05); furthermore, with the only child, 
in 71%, mothers are both directive and emotionally involved, 
while with several children, mothers usually are either 
directive or emotionally close (C = -.21). Fathers are more 
demonstrative to the only child than to others (p = .02) ° 
Relatively Ba mothers are more directive than fathers 

of the only child than of others, fathers more demonstrative 
than mothers with the only child, mothers more than fathers 
when there are several children. However, mothers! aE ee 
attachment to,the only child lacks affection more often 
than when there are several children, ( 36% vs 6%), while 
fathers! affection reflects emotional closeness less 
frequently with the only child than with others (36% vs 7%). 
The major finding elicited when the sex of the only child 
was considered is that fathers sre more directive of the 
| : only boy than of the only girl: (3 of 5 fathers of only 
boys are highly directive, none of the fathers of the 9 
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only girls is so rated (p = .05). This means, too, that 
fathers are less alrective of the only girl than of other 
daughters (p = .01). When the sex of children with brothers 
and sisters was esmeidsedd; little difference was found 
between the parents in dipeetévencse-of daughters (mother: 
65% vs fathers: 56%), although with sons the mother is more 
directive than the father (72% vs 4%). It is also found 
where there are several children that each parent is either 
both directive and affectionate to a daughter or is neither, 
while with sons it is more usual for. each parent to be 
either directive or demonstrative to the boy. Satlerly, 
with daughters having brothers or sisters, mothers are 


affectionate, or fathers emotionally close, while with sons 


these forms of affective behavior are more ‘likely to be 
similar in degree for the two parents. 


In the group of children with siblings, comparison of 


. parent behavior to the 29 firstborn (17 boys and 12 girls) 


go. 


and the hi nonfirstborn (19 boys and’ 22 girls) shows two 
major sets of findings, namely, that when the sex of the 
child was disregarded, it is directive behavior that is 
related to birth order; when the sex of the chila was 
considered, it is behavior with daughters that pabbieulesly 
shows relation to andinet position. With the firstborn 

(boys and girls), the father is more directive than with the 
nonfirstborn (66% vs 39%, p = .05), (mothers are also, though 
the difference is nonsignificant, 79% vs 61%). With the 
nonfirstborn in 49% just the iene. in 27% just the 
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father alone is directive with the child (C = -.40), differing 
(p = .02) from behavior with the firstborn, where in 52% 


both parents together are directive (vs 12% for the nonfirst) . 
Parent behavior to the first-born daughter is differentiated 
‘from behavior with the first-born son, and also with the 
non-first daughter in the sense that pairs of variables 
‘ positively related with the first girl are negatively related 
with the first boy or the non-first girl (mothers' Involvement 
and fathers’ Affection; mothers’ Affection and fathers! 
Affection; mothers' Affection and fathers' Authority; fathers!’ 
Authority and fathers' Affection; mothers' Involvement and 
fathers' Authority). Thus the first-born daughter either 
experie.cles a relatively intense emotional relationship with 
both her parents, or little except directiveness from either 
her mother or father. | | 
Again subdividing the group of children with siblings, 
and compering the 27 all-boy of all-girl families (16 all-boy, 
11 all-girl) with the 43 having boys and girls (20 boys and 
23 girls) it is found that in this comple it is behavior with 
sons, rather than daughters, that is related to the independent 
variable (sex of siblings). The only finding, when the sex 
of the child was disregarded, is that the mother is either 
highly directive or highly demonstrative with children in all- 
boy or all-girl families, differing (p = .08) from behavior in | 
homes with boys and girls, where in 0% mothers are both 


directive and demonstrative, in 12% neither one. 


While no 
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differences were found in this sample in parent behavior to 
daughters alone that was related to the sex of ether children 
in the home, it was found that with sons with brothers only, 

_ fathers are less demonstrative (25% vs 65%, p = 20) 4 and | 
less emotionally involved (25% vs 15h, p = .008) than with a 
son who has a sister. With the son in the all-boy home, the 


mother shows more demonstrativeness than the father (S6% vs 
25%, p = 206). 
When both ordinal position and sex of other children in 
the home were considered, but the sex of the child disregarded 
(because groups are so small), the data suggest that | 
differential treatment of first and nonfirst (with respect to 


the greater, and joint directiveness by parents to the first- | | 
born) is more pronounced in the all-boy and all-girl home than 
- : in those with boys and girls. They also ieceeet that it is 

7 | ri, with the nonfirst, rather than the firstborn, that mothers 
| | ghow either directiveness or demonstrativeness in the all-boy 


and all-girl home, both or neither in the home with boys and | 
girls. 


Suggestions or speculations have been advanced concerning 
ae the impact of such sex-ordinal positions of children upon 
their parents. The fact that parents of only children are 
older and their marital adjustment less satisfactory may 
have led both to the one-child family and also have played a 
role in shaping behavior with him, Learning, resolution of 
past anxieties, elaboration of parental patterns are among 
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features suggested as contributing to differences in parent 


‘pehavior toward first. and nonfirst, while sibling rivalry 


and sex role differentiation are seen as possible factors 
in differences found when all children are of the same sex 
or there are both sons and daughters. 

While it may not be surprising to find variability in 
fathers' behavior, with a substantial part of their time 
spent away from the family, it is somewhat unexpected to 
find the parent charged in our urban culture with child- 
rearing, ‘the mother, as variable as the findings suggest, 
especially with regard to the low directiveness shown 
nonfirsts. Throughout there is consistent evidence for 
special relationships between the sex of each parent and the 


children of that sex; further, between the parents there seems 
often to be re 


ocity in these relationships. There is some 
indication fhat, for parents, it is the sex of the siblings of 


their sons » the ordinal position of their daughters, that has 


the greater impact. 
The study does suggest variability to exist in parent 

behavior toward-different children in the family. It indicates 

that the personality of parents, as well as of their children, 


undergoes important modification and development in the 


course of the parent-child relationship. For some parents, 
as well as for some children, the sex, ordinal position and 
sibling status of the children may be critical factors in 
promoting or impeding such personal growth. The findings 
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121 
indicate that particular dilemmas may exist for parents and 
cece dee in homes with an only child, in those with just ‘ 


sons or just daughters, and in the relationship between the 
parents and their firstborn child. 
The study must be as exploratory and 

raising. Findings derived from such small samples, with 

such gross measures, and which fail to ppt for appreciable 
- subgroups of parents » certainly must be studied further. 

While comparable longitudinal data are not readily available, 

cross-sectional investigation, and examination of the behavior 

of the subjects of the Guidance Study with their own children, 

constitute two possible lines of further research. 

The fact that with these subsamples and measures some 
significant relationships have been found between parent 
behavior a the sex, ordinal position and sibling Sa of 
children does indicate that such factors may well be critical 
for some parents. It would be of particular interest to 
specify for what kinds of parents such factors have critical 

papers, and also what okher factors in the family relationship 
and in the children may facilitate or impede the effects of 
such actuarial features of children. For it is certain that 
while birth order and sibling status may often have salience 
in the parent-child relationship, such factors constitute but 
a part of the complex family matrix. 3 
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Appendix A oy | 
Sample Composition 


hi of the 125 Guidance Study cases were not included 
in the present investigation because of failure to meet 
one or another of the selection criteria described in 3 
Chapter 2. | 

16 of the remaining 8) cases were ineluded in this 
study, although atypical in some respect. Their distribution 
was as follows: 


1) Intactness of family disrupted, by death or separation 


Age of study child 
when parent was out 


of the home — Boys Girls Total 

6 years 2 es 2 

1 1 2 

1 
, 5 6 11 


2) Step siblings 


3 study children (2 boys and one girl) were "nonfirstborn" 
by vivbes of the presence of an older step sibling in the home, 
In all cases the two parents of the study child had had a 
considerable period (up to three years) of joint responsibility 
for the step child ae the study subject was born. 
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3) Death of a sibling 


Two cases were included, although the child's sibling 
status was changed due to the death of a sibling. Thus one 
child was considered a "nonfirstborn", although his older 


‘sibling died when the study subject was 4 (and the sibling . 


was 6#); in the other, the single younger sibling of a 
"firstborn" died when the study child was 7 years old. It 
was felt that a sufficient period for differential interaction 
by the parents had elapsed to warrant inclusion of these 
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Appendix B 
Personal and Social Characteristics of Parents in Subgroups 


‘Subgroups were compared with respect to a variety of 
characteristics which might be related to the dependent 


variables. The specification of these variables is as 


follows: 

1. Education: a joint rating of the years of education 
reported by. both parents. This rating, 

"Mid-parent™ education, consists of a 
weighted average of the number of years 
of education of the two parents. As a 
joint rating, it possesses advantages 
of enhanced stability end psychological 
meaningfulness,. 

2-e Socioeconomic a version of the CICW Jones Index of 
status: social class is utilized. This index 
| saat is based on measures of "home environ- 

ment" (i.e., house exterior, family 

| accommodations, etc.), income, years of 

education, occupation. Measures were 
made at the beginning of the study. 

3. Age of parent — the age of each parentgt the birth of 

| at birth of | the study child was defined by the 
child:  @ifference between thé child's birth date 
| _ and the parent's. This difference was 

rounded the nearest year. 

h. Age of parent the s procedure was followed as in ss 
at the birth # (3),/except that in this casa, the birth 
of the dedaahds date of the first child born to the 
chi parents was used. 

S. Difference in utilizing the birth dates of the study 


years between child and the adjacent sibling, a 
the immediately difference value was obtained, and 


following sibling rounded to the nearest year. M: | 
of a first-born 


study child or | | 

immediately pre- 

ceding a non-=- 

first-born 

study subject: 
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During the first three years of the Guidance Study, 


parents were observed and interviewed by at least two 


workers, both in the home and at the Institute of Child 
Welfare. On the basis of the obtained information, ratings, 


on a five-point scale, were assigned to each of the two 


- parents by the. two interviewers. These two ratings were 


averaged after weights had been assigned to reflect the 


degree and intensity of contact of either worker. 


1. Expressiveness of affection: 1 = very demonstrative 


5 = never demonstrative 
<— 
2. Closeness of Bond (to 1 = extremely close rela- 
marital partner) : ~ tionship, whether 
| friendly or hostile 
5 = no attachment or 
interest 


Frankness: = wants all experiences, 


ideas, etc., shared 
5 = extreme sense of 


privacy 
he Energy level: 1 = very high activity level; 
re | 5 = low energy level | 
5. Tenseness: . = 1 = extremely worrisome 


S = relaxed, passive 


6. Social adjustment: | exceptionally easy and 

| quick social contacts 
exceptionally shy, acute 
discomfort, antagonism 


or indifference 


7- Confidence: — N oe 1 = confident, easily makes 
| decisions 
5 = extreme sense of in- 


adequacy, self-criticism, 
needs continuous praise 


8. Friendliness (to marital 1 = exceptionally friendly 
partner): 5 ='extreme hostility or 
: distrust; open friction 
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9. Irritability: = very frequently irritable or 


explosive 
= extremely even-tempered 


= aggression or attack 


Aggressivene ss; 
ae = withdrawal, sullen 


: In addition, the two following ratings of the inter- 
| parental relationship were used for subgroup comparisons: 


11. Sex adjustment: 1 = extremely well adjusted 
) 5 = great discrepancy in drive, or 
attitude, or mutual hostility 


12. Marital adjustment: l= exceptionally happy adjustment 
5 = extreme conflict . 
(based on overall estimate of all 
. potential sources of satisfaction 
and/or friction). 
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Appendix © | 
\ 
Figures Showing Relationships within Subgroups Among 
the Dependent Variables of Authority, Affection 
and Involvement, and Differences between 


Subgroups in the Relationships Among 
the Dependent Variables 


dag: following sets of figures present cell ee 
(in wérecnsianal for all relationships, achieving or 
approaching an adequate significance level, found between 
pairs of the dependent variables. The first figure 
shows relationships existing when factors of ordinal 
position or sibling status in children were disregarded; 
the others vbeaent those existing in subgroups defined by | 
the independent variables, ‘The figures also show differences 
in relationships among the dependent variables found between 
subgroups. These differences of relationship were evaluated | 
by the Wilson test. In contrast to presentation in the 
text, the figures include all relationships, and differences 
I relationship, which achieve or approach conventional 
Significance levels. In other words, they include, but are 
not confined to » those which differentiate 


parent behavior toward children in various subgroups. 
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M's Authority x 


M's Affection 


Only 
Children 


Children 
with Sibs. 


(N#14) 
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(N=9) 


y Significance of inter group differences in association (Wilson test ) 


0 40 


(N=34) 
” Significance of intra group association (chi-square test or exact equivalent when tabled) and size and direction of intro group associat 
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(No values are presented for the subgroup of five only boys) 
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Figure 6 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN AUTHORITY, AFFECTION AND INVOLVE 
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IVOLVEMENT: PARENTS OF ONLY. CHILOREN AND OF OTHERS 
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| Figure 7 
| RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN AUTHORITY, AFFECTION AND INVOLVEM 
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